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CURRENT STATISTICS 


The Electric Light and Power Industry 





Generation (000’s Kwhr) 


1942. 


March 


February 


14,084,100 
12,297 300 


January 


15,645,700 
13,643,600 


1941) 
1940) 


December 


15,644,400 
13,455,900 


Fee Ger 
% 14.5 14.7 %) 16.4 


Capacity (kw) 
a pelea oe Saeed 44,500,000* 14,412,000 
BE Cs 5x6, = Mine en co 41,912,000 $1,773,000 
% : rake : a 

Peak Load (kw) * 

RT er ee 32,500,000 33,450,000 34,600,000 1941 
1941... ee . a Neder 29,700,000 29,900,000 30,800,000 1940) 
Se re ree 9.5 GR 12.4 G) 


44,238,000 (1941 44,009,900 
41,698,000 (1940) 41,638,956 
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35,100,000 
31,500,000 


Energy for Distribution (000’s Kwhr) 

th SEE Ee aS Oe a 13,670,000* 15,240,000* 1941) 
ee iernsn Shenae ioe é 12,965,158 11,894,905 13,219,304 1940) 
, ae SP kcatns iit eak ae %) 
2 ep ae ‘ ae 12.6 14.9 15)..5 


Number of Customers 
_. eee Rome ne 31,670,000* 31,640,000* 31,630,000 * 1941 31,607,371 
Poet... ry re 5 nie ite si 30,545,111 30,468,459 30,404,803 1940) 30,191,001 
a Po NEN x 57 5.8 4.0 G) 4.5 














* Preliminary Data, subject to revision 
** Percentage adjusted for uniform working days (based on weekly data) 





PRELIMINARY CUSTOMER DATA FOR 25 PERCENT OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Based on the reported data for 119 companies for which the March data are available and after the necessary 
adjustments have been made for reported or obvious changes in customer classification, the following table 
presents the customer data as obtains for these companies for the first quarter of 1942) 








December January February 
1941 1942 1942 


Residential or Domestic 5,935,637 5,937,987 5,944,647 
Rural (Distinct rural rates on 106,932 107,422 106,714 
Commercial and Industrial: 

Small Light and Power 920,705 918,924 4,363 

Large Light and Power.... : 33,415 32,323 183 
Public Street and Highway Lighting. 5,051 5,069 983 
Other Public Authorities... .... 24,693 24,645 4,711 
Sales to Railroads and Railways: 

Street and Interurban Railwa 33 33 32 

Electrified Steam Railroad 8 g 
Interdepartmental 3 133 12 8¢ 
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Total Reported 7,026,607 7,026,537 ,027,727 7,040,070 
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The Ninth Annual Commercial Conference 


Industry Gathering at Chicago Scores Another Success 


AR is everything Sherman said it 

was. The producers of that real- 

istic and dramatic motion picture 
‘Gone With The Wind” tried to in- 
terpret briefly to the millions who viewed 
it General Sherman’s thoughts. They do 
Yet when 
we compare the engines of destruction in 
the Civil War days with the mech- 
anized units devised to obliterate humans 
and property from the face of the earth 


make a profound impression. 


in this present all-out war of the world, 
and we close the book of recordings on 
the chaos these scientific devices achieve 
in the next two, three or four—perhaps 
even five years, we will conclude that the 
Civil War happenings in comparison are 
in the class of bedtime stories—the Pied 
Piper and Cinderella. And yet that de- 
vastation is just one phase of war. 

What Sherman said of war can be 
said of the adjustments in all business, 
and specifically in its industrial aspects, 
to produce these hundreds of thousands 
of planes, tanks, ships and guns, and to 
supply the manpower with which to raise 
havoc with Axis powers in these history- 
making months ahead. Indications are 
that readjustment conditions in this con- 
flict will be of greater severity than in 
any other in history since we are not 
only supplying our own war machines 
and mustering human. fighting strength 
for protection of our own territory, but 
are also the supply depot for every allied 
nation in armed forces, in equipment, 
and in food. Market and Distribution 
problems give way to Production and to 
Transportation. In the scheme for ex- 
istence there at once becomes a sharp de- 
marcation between essentials for war and 
those for civilian maintenance. 

It happens that the Home Front is 
where that intangible “morale” of the 
people survives or perishes, and enough 
production must be allocated to civilian 





By C. E. Greenwood 


use to sustain morale. The spirit of 
patriotism to cause and country deter- 
mines what low limits the public will 
accept. In the U. S. A. we are begin- 
ning to feel the initial pinches of restric- 
tions. If we are to “take it” as our ally 
—Britain—has done, we have far to 
travel. However, considering the time 
element in comparing such privations we 
will no doubt outstrip our English 
friends. 

As the electric utilities are a barometer 
of business, it follows that they are sensi- 
tive to these drastic changes that come 
about daily in industry, in commerce, and 
in the entire scheme of living. Someone 
has said wisely that “Wars are not won 
by going out of business.” All nations 
have found that to be true. And there 
must be something more than the so- 
termed ‘“‘war business’’ to keep the nation 
in a satisfactory condition of economic 
health. 


The greatest immediate problem of 
the utility became one of capacities and 
distribution facilities. Demands _ sky- 
rocketed for electric service loads, par- 
ticularly in the field of metals and ma- 
chines for the war emergency. These 
requirements of generating and distribu- 
tion created scores of adjustments inci- 
dent to the supply of service and equip- 
ment to the millions of household 
electrical consumers already affected by 
war restrictions. 

The electric utility plays such a vital 
role in plans for winning the war, it is 
essential we martial our forces for effec- 
tive achievement. Therefore in the spirit 
of applying our best efforts to supply 
available facilities and technical skill in 
this great objective, a Conference was 
called of the commercial forces of the 
electrical industry at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 24-26, under 
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Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


sponsorship of EEI. It was the “Ninth 
Annual” conclave of sales and promo- 
tional men. In an announcement letter 
on the Conference, President C. W. Kel- 
logg said, “I am bringing this Confer- 
ence to your attention because we should 
not lose sight of the important commer- 
cial aspects in the supply of service to 
and domestic 
classifications of business where there is 
a direct bearing on the war effort. An 
exchange of ideas and crystallization of 
thought on the methods of maintaining 
economic stability of our companies, 
maintaining customer goodwill, and ful- 
filling an all-out effort for winning the 
war, is justified under present circum- 


industrial, agricultural 


stances.” 

The wide interest of utility commer- 
cial executives, power engineers and 
others in answering this call, and in ob- 
taining guidance and thinking on the 
problems ahead was indicated in the reg- 
of 350-odd men and women 
from all sections of the country during 
the three-day sessions. Every subject cov- 
ered in the speaking program was tuned 
in to the war effort. Among the author- 
itative speakers were representatives of 
our Government, universities, manufac- 
turers, utilities and other businesses. 


istration 


Following customary practice Com- 
mittee Day was arranged in advance of 
regular sessions and eight of the organ- 
izational committees of the Institute 
called meetings. 

The Industrial Power and Heating 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Francis McQuillin, West Penn Power 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened up its 
afternoon session to all utility men for a 
broad discussion of policies and _prac- 
tices for interconnection of power sup- 
ply between utilities and isolated plants, 
and its value in the general scheme for 
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increasing capacities for production of 
war materials. There was enlightening 
and helpful discussion on this subject. 

The Farm Utilization Committee un- 
der the Chairmanship of F. A. Coffin, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., discussed the food 
production program which had been laid 
out by government agencies for agricul- 
ture. Recognizing the contribution that 
electricity will make in helping to gain 
the objectives that have been set, the 
committee discussed way and means of 
bringing the farmer’s attention to elec- 
tric labor saving equipment which would 
contribute to the speed-up of food pro- 
duction. 

The Lighting Committee under the 
Chairmanship of J. E. Mueller, West 
Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was concerned with the new problems 
involved through Blackouts, and the ef- 
fects on the public morale. The educa- 
tional development of the science of see- 
ing, the part that is played by adequate 
lighting in eyesight protection, and the 
direct benefit of light in industrial pro- 
duction for increasing output and con- 
tributing to better quality of workman- 
ship were all subjects of the day session 
of this committee. 

How will the utilities help their 
millions of domestic customers in the 
continuance of service from electrical ser- 
vants as requirements for greater conser- 
vation of essential metals increase in 
severity, was the theme of discussion by 
the committee on Appliance Mainte- 
nance under the Chairmanship of M. 
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R. Rodger, Middle 
West Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
The answer involves 
the practice of the 
theme of OPA in 
“taking care of the 
things we have.” 

Again the public 
health is a_ para- 
mount issue in any 
war emergency. Nu- 
trition problems 
have come to the 
fore in this country 
as the possibility of 
food scarcities of 
different kinds pre- 
sents itself. Hundreds of Home Ser- 
vice women in the electric utility com- 
panies schooled in the fundamentals of 
food selection and preparation, can be 
tied into this war effort. The study of 
these vital needs and educational meth- 
ods to be followed, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Home Service Committee 
under Miss Fern Snider, Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

With the building of Defense housing 
and industrial structures, the demand 
for essential materials, particularly cop- 
per and rubber for adequately wiring oc- 
cupancies for electric service, has been 
a major consideration at Washington. 
For several years the Wiring Committee 
of EEI under G. W. Hart, Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., New York City, has been 
studying plans for conservation of mate- 
rials and labor in the wiring field. These 





One of ten panels constituting commercial exhibit which defined scopes of com- 
mittee effort streamlined to the war emergency 
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The Chairman of the General Commercial Committee talks 
it over with the Commercial Director 


possibilities of conservation have had 
wide test and publicity, with the result 
that covered neutral cable to help pro- 
duce these results has been approved on 
its merits. Recently it was placed num- 
ber one on the Defense Housing critical 
list. The Wiring Committee is follow- 
ing through on plans for its educational 
promotion during the emergency. 

Another opportunity for conservation 
lies in the standardization of electric 
water heaters. The output of this prod- 
uct has been drastically curtailed except 
that output will be available for specific 
applications such as defense housing, and 
for use in dairies and the like. At time 
of this writing, stocks of wholesalers and 
dealers are frozen. However, the Elec- 
tric Water Heating Committee under 
C. M. Turner, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York City, continued discussion 
jointly with the manufacturers on this 
important development. 

One of the business adjustments of 
concern to the entire industry is this dis- 
location in the scheme of distribution of 
electric household equipment through 
mortality of electric dealers. The larger 
outlets such as department and furni- 
ture stores have other merchandise on 
which to rely for their survival, but the 
neighborhood electrical dealer has an un- 
certain future ahead of him. Some are 
discontinuing their shops and taking their 
place in defense industry until the post- 
war period offers new opportunities for 
broad market development. Others are 
considering adding supplemental lines or 
are planning extensive repair work on 
household appliances. There is no utility 
that does not have the future of the 
dealer at heart and the Dealer Commit- 
tee under R. P. Wagner, New York 
Power & Light Corporation, Albany, 
N. Y., reviewed the status of the present 
situation, and is making plans now to 
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Walter Sammis, ex-chairman of the Modern Kitchen Bureau, looks pleased as 
he reviews the signatures on his scroll with Art Grove (right), chairman of the 
Plan Committee of the Modern Kitchen Bureau 


act as a clearing house for information 
which will be beneficial to the public, 
dealer and utility. 

Also on Committee Day the Executive 
Committee of the Modern Kitchen Bu- 
reau met at luncheon. A feature of the 
meeting which followed was the presen- 
tation on behalf of the Manufacturers 
Committee of a framed _ illuminated 
Scroll to W. H. Sammis, Vice-President, 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, in honor of his completion of two 
years of service as Chairman of the Bu- 
reau. He was recently succeeded to that 
office by Edwin Vennard, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Middle West Service Company. 
The Scroll contained the names of all 
industry men who had been identified 
with the progress of the Bureau effort 
during the leadership of Mr. Sammis. 
Mr. C. E. Swartzbaugh, Past President 
of NEMA made the presentation. In 
addition to the Scroll, Mr. Sammis re- 
ceived a gift of a silver humidor. 

The same evening the General Com- 
mercial Committee of EEI held a dinner 
meeting at which National programs and 
subjects for committee study were pre- 
sented and discussed. It will be recalled 
that there was a change in names and 
scopes of effort of organizational commit- 
tees of the Institute last July which 
aimed to center all studies and reports on 
These plans of 
organization, together with an outline 


the war emergency. 


of copies of committee effort were vis- 


ualized on displayed panels at the Con- 
ference. 

The Ninth Annual Conference opened 
on Tuesday morning, March 24, with 
a presentation by R. E. Fisher, Vice- 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, who was also 
Chairman of the Conference. He was 
assisted by Vice-Chairman Edwin Ven- 
nard of Chicago. 

Setting the theme in his title ‘“We’re 
in The Army Now,” Mr. Fisher high- 
lighted the questions of moment in the 
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complex situation confronting the indus- 
try and the search for solutions to the 
problems ahead. 

Some of the speakers talked from 
notes, and it is regrettable that no tran- 
script was made, so that the enlightening 
presentations of Col. M. C. Mapes, 
Chief, Technical Section, OCD, Wash- 
ington, R. W. Turnbull, Executive 
Vice-President, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago, D. M. 
DeBard, Vice-President, Stone and 
Webster Service Corporation, A. L. 
Scaife, Merchandise Manager, Appli- 
ance Department, General Electric 
Company, and Frank W. Lovejoy, Sales 
Executive, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, New York, are not included in 
this issue of the BULLETIN. Mr. Love- 
joy was the final speaker of the Confer- 
ence. At the Luncheon Session on 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth, he impressed 
an inspirational message on the impor- 
tance of business holding the line al- 
though fully attuned to the War Emer- 
gency, and stressed the need of men and 
women retaining their courage in these 
trying times of adjustment. 

In the pages that follow many ques- 
tions are discussed which are now con- 
fronting industry executives who have 
grave responsibility in this devastating 
conflict. What cannot be recorded in this 
outlining of highlights of the meeting 
are the personal contacts and brass-tack 
deliberations outside of sessions between 
men who work far apart, and for whom 
such a get-together means golden oppor- 
tunity for help and guidance. 
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Another exhibit panel which indicated educational material available through 
national programs. 
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The Lengthened Shadow of One Man 





R. DOW’s death—with his 

boots on as he had wished— 

brought to an end what was 
perhaps the most brilliant job of bossing 
a big Public Utility in the history of a 
great Nation whose annals are replete 
with accomplishment. Starting as Vice- 
President and General Manager of The 
Edison Illuminating Company in July, 
1896, he was responsible for more than 
forty-five years for making those deci- 
sions that determine the destiny of an 
enterprise. It was only during the last 
two years that, as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, his role had been 
advisory rather than responsible. 

It is correct decisions that count. 
Routine management is important but 
destinies are molded when two alterna- 
tives require a choice between them. It 
is a boss’s job to make these decisions. 
Mr. Dow realized this. In 1926 he 
wrote, “Nevertheless if we will progress 
—indeed, if we are to live—we must 
make decisions, and we must continue to 
make decisions, exactly as if there were 
such a thing as certainty.” They may 
have fine minds and so avoid gross blun- 
ders, but in the end a decision is partly 
intuitive. Mr. Dow’s brilliant record of 
important decisions well made, far in 
advance of established practice, is out- 
standing. eee 


Partly because of his own ideals and 


partly from his long business experience, 
Mr. Dow insisted more and more as the 
years went by that people with whom 
the Company dealt, customers and ven- 
dors and employees, must be treated with 
friendliness and with fundamental fair- 
ness. Time and again valid contracts 
were modified when unexpected events 
made them appear unfair; time and 
again customers who had run into hard 
luck were released from their obligations. 
but woe betide the man who tried to 
take undue advantage of this decency; 
Mr. Dow’s Scotch tongue lashed out at 
him with a tirade that shriveled the un- 
fortunate wretch in his tracks. 
e aa e 

For more than forty years there was 
decision after decision — engineering, 
financial, public relations, rates and labor 
—important decisions, fundamental to 
the welfare of the company, made from 
two to twenty years ahead of final pub- 
lic acceptance; a scintillating string of 
triumphs. There were mistakes, of 
course... . But the mistakes were few 
and the correct decisions were many. If 
you toss a coin you will be right half of 
the time, but Mr. Dow was right very 
much more than half of the time, and he 
was from two to twenty years ahead of 
the field. This was his great contribu- 
tion to the Detroit Edison Company. 

These successes were not achieved 


with trivial things. ‘The service offered 
by the company has become essential to 
nearly three million people. Mr. Dow 
has supervised the investment of more 
than half a billion dollars of other peo- 
ple’s savings. And to us, ten thousand 
of us—men and women and boys and 
girls—his Company offers a livelihood, 
through good times and bad; pleasant as- 
sociations with people we can admire; 
an adequate outlet for intelligence, am- 
bition and energy. It is granted to onl 
a few men to be principally responsible 
for such important achievements. 
e cd e 

How was it accomplished? By luck? 
No—the percentage of accuracy was far 
too high. By intuition? Perhaps—he 
claimed, smiling, some acquaintance with 
the pixies. By high intelligence? Cer- 
tainly. His was undoubtedly one of the 
best minds in the nation. By character? 
Yes! His motto was live and let live. 
He had no great use for personal wealth 
—money was something to be spent, free- 
ly, joyously. By hard work? Of course. 
The forty-hour week was for his men— 
not for him. His appetite for informa- 
tion was insatiable and he had a habit of 
recording neatly in his little black note 
book his memoranda of all kinds of facts 
and information that came to his hand. 
His mastery of the English language was 
unequalled, and his writing had a clarity 
and brevity and charm that could only 
come from the mind of a man such as he. 

He dealt on somewhat better than 
even terms with specialists in a dozen 
lines of human thought—he out-figured 
engineers and out-talked lawyers; he ex- 
pounded theories to professors and the- 
ology to parsons ; he fearlessly raided 
predatory politicians and he out-bargained 
financiers. Now it is better than even 
money that he is showing Charon how to 
row. * e e 

This imposing record of accomplish- 
ment, with its undeniable proof of intelli- 
gence and ability, may account for the 
respect but it does not account for the 
affection with which he is remembered 
by the ten thousand men and women 
who make up his staff. After years and 
vears of being praised and reprimanded 
and lectured and bulldozed by him, a 
feeling of deep personal loss comes to 
all of us at his death. 

—I°rom a tribute to Alex Dow, by 
Harry Snow in the Detroit Edison Syn- 
chronizer. 
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“We're in the Army Now” 


By R. E. Fisher 


Chairman, General Commercial Committee, EEI 


An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


‘T is fundamental at this time that 
the entire electric industry dedicate 
itself to two jobs. The number one 

job is that of “Winning The War” and 
the number two job “Winning The 
Peace.”” Winning the peace is of no less 
importance than winning the war. 

The year 1942 is indeed a critical year 
for the United States, the American in- 
dustry and for the electric industry. 
Every weapon we make today is worth 
ten that we might produce next year. In 
a sense, American industry as a whole 


and the American system of business is. 


on trial and we must again demonstrate 
to the American people that we can de- 
liver the goods. The electric industry 
is making, and will continue to make, 
every effort and every sacrifice to achieve 
victory . 

The most valuable contribution by the 
electrical industry to this job confronting 
America and for ultimate victory is or- 
ganized efficiency. Because of organized 
efficiency the electric industry is taking 
a leading part in the number one job of 
winning the war and we can point with 
pride to a number of contributions. 

First, is the provision of ample power 
for war production based upon the pres- 
ent outlook. Except for isolated areas, 
electric utilities served the tremendous 
new defense loads of 1941 without un- 
due strain. It is significant that the 
1941 increase alone equalled the total 
output of the entire industry 25 years 
ago on the occasion of World War I. 
Our ability to absorb this enormous in- 
crease resulted in our total generating 
capacity working an average of only 50 
per cent of the time. There are still 
many more kilowatt hours from existing 
capacity for customers who will use them 
when and where available. This is one 
sound reason favoring war production 
seven days a week—twenty-four hours a 
day. On the basis of a $56,000,000,000 


defense expenditure in 1943, the increase 





in electric output over 1941 would ap- 
proach 35,000,000,000 kwhr, represent- 
ing an 18 per cent increase. Aside from 
additional generating capacity to be 
available, the curtailment of manufac- 
ture of civilian goods will release cer- 
tain blocks of power fo: war production. 





MR. FISHER 


A second contribution has been mak- 
ing electricity available quickly, con- 
veniently and economically to all agen- 
cies, governmental and others. ‘The or- 
ganized efficiency of the electric industry 
has lessened delays, coordinated efficient 
distribution of new power facilities and 
demonstrated skill and sound judgment 
in a highly technical service. 

A third contribution to the Nation's 
war effort is to assist in the most effec- 
tive utilization of electricity. 
ample is the “Food for Victory Program” 


One ex- 


in cooperation with the farmer to make 
electricity a substitute for labor. 

Other examples in furthering the use 
of electricity include better lighting for 
industries. This idea, sold by Illumina- 
tion Engineers, has made possible in- 
production, 
pieces, less accidents and conservation of 


creased fewer scrapped 
energy and time. ‘The time saved in one 
year is estimated to equal that required 
to produce 2400 big bombers. 

Increased production per man hour is 
one characteristic of American industry 
that the world has viewed with envy. 
The electrification of industry has made 
possible efficient processes for mass pro- 
duction of quality products. The mech- 
anized operation of American industry 
will enable us to Win a Mechanized 


War! 





Helping sustain civilian morale is a 
fourth contribution. A continuation of 
essential electric services means the dif- 
ference between dreary existence and 
living on a conservative basis. One prob- 
lem confronting us is the maintenance 
and repair of electrical appliances. This 
is necessary for electrical living even in 
a limited way. Servicing by utilities 
should be continued and without discrim- 
ination, but dealers should be organized 
to share in a plan of repair and mainte- 
nance work. Utilities should take lead- 
ership in such a cooperative service pro- 
gram and not wait for others. 

Proper lighting during blackouts is 
important for sustained civilian morale. 
Office of Civilian Defense officials have 
welcomed constructive cooperation by 
utilities. 

Fifth and finally, a most important 
wartime contribution by the electric in- 
dustry is rendering the best possible un- 
interrupted service. Guarding against 
sabotage is one precaution our industry 
has taken without publicizing the extent 
of, or cost of, such work. Preparedness 
for emergencies during air raids is an- 
other step to render service that the in- 
dustry will be proud of. 

Serving in Silence has been our creed. 
Much has been done on our part and by 
important war industry customers that 
cannot be disclosed. 

Our number two job is “Winning 
The Peace.” The ultimate purpose of 
war is peace and “Winning The Peace” 
means preservation of free private enter- 
prise. The future of the private electric 
utility industry is contingent on the sur- 
vival of the American system of busi- 
ness. Our responsibility to win the peace, 
therefore, is just as important as our 
contribution toward winning the war. 
While the electric industry is going all 
out in step with all other American in- 
dustries to win this war, would it not 
seem reasonable to expect all govern- 
mental agencies to lay aside their non- 
essential activities and concentrate their 
total effort on winning the war? This 
would remove uncertainties and reassure 


industry of constructive cooperation, 
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The efficiency of private enterprise is 
now being proven in the operation of 
both war and other industries. “The rap- 
id transition of private industry to needs 
of defense production has astounded the 
world. The industrial development of 
the United States and its amazing pro- 
duction capacity is unequalled by any of 
the totalitarian Axis powers. ‘The effi- 
ciency and ability of private industry is 
being applied by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the operation of most of the 
vast new industries it is creating. 

The industrial expansion program of 
our Government includes doubling and 
trebling of capacity in many lines, which 
means the creation of a vast new indus- 
trial empire. One phase of this expan- 
sion is the War Industries. 
receiving about half of the Government 


These are 


expenditures and generally are operated 
by private concerns on a lease basis. ‘They 
include manufacture of guns, shells, war- 
ships and munitions of all sorts. 

Other industrial expansions largely 
financed by Government include aircraft, 
shipbuilding, iron, steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium and machinery. 
ask—after the war what will happen to 
these plants? 

Post war industrial empire possibil- 
ities are important to each industry. War 
time capacity will not be junked. Our 
new plants are the largest and most mod- 
ern in history and a large portion can be 
used for civilian as well as war goods. 


No wonder we 
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Who will operate. these plants is the 
question. A continuation of Government- 
business lease partnership is foreseen for 
most businessmen. 
This forecasts success for the American 


industries by many 
system of business after the war to create 
or maintain employment and make low 
goods available to a devastated 
world. The post war outlook, therefore, 


cost 


is optimistic for productive industry. 

In contrast to this the post war out- 
look for electric utilities presents a chal- 
If private utilities prove their 
ability there will be opportunity for them 


lenge. 
when V-Day comes. Our destiny, how- 
ever, is in the hands of our customers. 
Our obligation is to serve them well. Be- 
cause of war times our service will neces- 
sarily be on a most efficient basis, but it 
is vital our service always be consistent 
with good customer relations. We must 
train our employees HOW to handle 
customer transactions in a most tactful 
manner and satisfy the customer despite 
After all, we im- 
press our customers according to HOW 
we treat them as much as WHAT we 
do for them. Let us remember that Good 
Service is Good Business at all times. 


changed conditions. 


Sales training during war times is not 
A sustained 
of sales training for both utility and 
dealer employees will further demon- 


an idle gesture. program 


strate the enterprise and farsightedness 
of the electric industry. We cannot be 


prepared to WIN the PEACE without 
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maintaining a sales perspective through- 
out the war period. One function our 
sales organizations can materially help 
with is to maintain personal contacts 
with customers, especially our important 
commercial and industrial customers. It 
is always important that we “KNOW 
OUR CUSTOMERS.” Understanding 
develops confidence and confidence be- 
gets friendship. Thus—sales contacts 
will foster cooperation with industrial 
customers and a better understanding of 
our common problems. 

The Electric Institute can 
contribute to a fulfillment of the respon- 


Edison 


sibilities confronting our industry. For 
example, by collective effort within our 
industry a more effective and efficient 
war-time job can be done to merit a 
complete endorsement by the customers 
It should be the vehicle for 


telling the public the story about great 


we serve. 


accomplishments in the electric industry. 
In addition, we must maintain our na- 
tional committees and by united effort 
we can be better prepared for the op- 
portunities that V-Day must bring. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed, 
at this time, on one fundamental. Pri- 
vate utilities will be judged by their 
customers according to HOW the war- 
time job is done, as well as WHAT 
was done to aid in winning the war. 
This, in turn, from our viewpoint, may 
dictate who wins the peace! 





The Industrial Power and Heating Committee pause for a moment during a morning session of the committee at the 
conference. Chairman McQuillan is seen standing in center background. 
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Maintenance ot the National Life. 


An address before 


T the present time, and so long as 
the war lasts, the prosecution 
and winning of that war is the 

one predominant issue for every single 
citizen of the country, and for all its in- 
stitutions. The simple reason for this is 
that if this war is not won by the United 
Nations, nothing else counts or will have 
any future value. Not only is the war 
thus the benchmark from which all our 
thinking and planning and working must 
start, but it is obligatory upon all of us 
to make sure that what we do has defi- 
nite value in working toward the goal 
of victory. Let us therefore examine 
our own industry in the light of this 
criterion. 

No one can doubt the essential nature 
of the electric utility industry in the war 
effort. Modern war is so much a matter 
of mechanical equipment, that not only 
is the bravest group of troops well nigh 
powerless without its quota of mechan- 
ical helpers, but the volume of this help 
is so great that it has been estimated that 
it takes 18 persons behind the lines, in 
factory, transport, etc., to serve 
one man on the front line. This ratio 
of noncombatant to combatant forces is 
much higher this time than it was in 
the last war, not only because of the 


mine, 


much greater mechanization of war, but 
also on account of the fact that the battle 
areas now extend all over the globe, with 
transportation problems of correspond- 
ing global magnitude. 


Electric power is required for prac- 
tically every step of this mechanization 
process. Our industry, which furnishes 
87 per cent of the public power supply, 
is therefore in a way like a great com- 
mon denominator of all war industries. 
There is no question about the essential 
war nature of our industry. 

The utility companies, sensing this 
need and pursuant to requests from the 
government; have, since the beginning of 
the Defense effort in June, 1940, greatly 
increased their orders for additional gen- 
erating equipment. If we include the 
governmental bodies, which also contrib- 
ute to the public supply of electricity, 
additions of 3,665,000 kw are in the 
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process of manufacture due for comple- 
tion in 1942, 2,750,000 kw in 1943 and 
(to date) 1,600,000 kw in 1944. When 
the orders for this equipment were placed 
with the electrical manufacturers, the 
scope of the war program (then only the 
Defense Program) was about one-third 
as large as, due to our entrance into the 
war, it has since become. 


For a long time, as any reader of the 
newspapers knows, the question has been 
discussed of whether the amount of ad- 
ditional generating equipment ordered 
would be adequate for the war load. 
Since Pearl Harbor the demands for 
greater and speedier output of war ma- 
terial have placed such a strain on the 
available amounts of raw materials of 
various kinds that now work on some 
units of the generating equipment or- 
1942 has been 
ordered stopped by the military estab- 
lishment of the government, because it 
deems the needs for ships greater than 
for power. 


dered for completion in 


It now seems quite possible 
that this conflict in needs may cut the 
new electric generating equipment com- 
ing into service this year by as much 
as a million kilowatts below the amounts 
ordered, with even greater cuts possible 
in 1943. The problem therefore with 
electric power, as with all other national 
resources, becomes not what we should 
like to have, but one of making the best 
possible use of what we do have in the 
production of what we need for our na- 
tional safety. It is most fortunate there- 
fore that the utilities during peace times 
had built up good reserves of power, for 
all of these may be used to the utmost in 
the great emergency we now face. In 
this connection it must never be forgot- 
ten that the utilities require 
about eight times as much plant invest- 


electric 


ment per dollar of gross revenue as does 
the average industrial concern, thus mak- 
ing fixed capital eight times as important 
to us as to industrials. It raises the 
question whether, but for the occurrence 
of the war, the utilities might not have 
been found to have built up excessive 
reserve capacity. 

At all events, the existing conditions 


place a great and continuing responsibil- 
ity on the electric utility companies, to 
cooperate with our military and naval 
forces in getting the maximum out of our 
power generating plant and distribution 
It will mean much higher load 
factors, more use of interchange of power 
districts, 
maintenance and 


systems. 


schedules on 
overhaul, perhaps 
rationing of power in some cases during 
peak hours, training of employees to 
those into the armed 
forces and the development of every pos- 
sible economy in the operation of the 
Throughout the history of the 
industry these consultations among. its 
members (which the Institute fosters) 
have proved valuable and important and 
they will be especially so in reaching the 
wisest solutions of the special problems 
brought on by the war. 


between closer 


replace taken 


systems. 


This power conference for all these 
reasons has not dealt with the same prob- 
but that does 
not mean that its deliberations and dis- 
cussions have been any less important or 
valuable. On occasions in the past it 
has sometimes seemed in sales activity as 
though the emphasis was on the devising 
of new schemes and methods. Now, how- 
ever, due to the drastic changes that have 
been thrust upon the country by the war, 
the problems of adjustment are para- 
mount. 


lems it did in past years; 


‘These matters of readjustment affect 
every part of our business. High taxes, 
which must be borne by all for the na- 
tional defense, with their inevitable ef- 
fect on our net earnings and hence our 
credit, will place special burdens on the 
financing of needed extensions. Our en- 
forces must 
tackle the job of getting the mast out 
of our plants but their work must be 
seconded by active and intelligent efforts 
by our sales organizations. 


gineering and operating 


Sales forces 
should be so close to their large custom- 
ers as to be able to work out in coopera- 
tion with them effective solutions of the 
problems of coordinating the maximum 
use of electric energy with the minimum 
of excessive peaks. They can also help 
in the problems that rationing may bring 
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up—to make the periods of cessation as 
short and the effects as painless as pos- 
sible. 

All of the foregoing is by way of pre- 
lude to what I planned to say on this 
occasion about the maintenance of the 
national life. From the very fact that 
even with all-out war effort such a pre- 
ponderant part of the manpower of the 
nation must be exerted in industrial pro- 
duction, it follows that the war effort 
must be buttressed by a solid civilian 
foundation; and here again the responsi- 
bilities of our industry are 
important. 


great and 


Let me give you the picture in broad 
outline. The Defense ettort began in 
June, 1940. Since that time the Treasury 
Department has been segregating in its 
daily and monthly statements the 
amounts spent for National Defense. For 
the month of June, 1940, the figure was 
about $200 million. For the month of 
February this year it was $2,200 million. 
The amount spent in the calendar year 
1941 was $12,400 million. Just what 
will be spent for the war this year is of 
course unknown and will depend to a 
considerable extent on how rapidly new 
plants can be built, and 
manned and operating 
isting plants expanded, 
output of war products. Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson. in a talk to the National Farm 
Institute a month ago, estimated 1942 
war expenditures at $40 billion—an in- 
crease over 1941 of about-$28 billions. 
This corresponds approximately on a 
trend basis with the estimated war re- 
quirements for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, which have been re- 
ported to the Congress as the basis for 
tax legislation. 

These are mighty big figures but can 
be fairly appraised by comparison with 
the even larger totals of the national in- 


equipped 
schedules of ex- 
to increase the 


come from which, or on the credit of 
which, they are to be paid. In 1941, for 
example, figures recently released by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce give the 
national income in that year as $94.5 
billion, so the war expenditures in that 
year, large as they were, comprised but 
13 per cent of the national income and 
in 1942 will be about 40 per cent there- 
of. 

This still this 
cent of the national income that will be 
represented by civilian activities. Not 
only is this. balance of civilian activity 
large in itself, in that it alone is as great 
or greater than the 
showed during each of at least five of 


leaves year 60 per 


whole countrys 
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the last eleven years, but also it is this 
remaining 60 per cent that alone must 
support the huge taxes, and even greater 
borrowing credit, for carrying on the 
nation’s war effort. The maintenance 
of a strong, vigorous civilian background 
is absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our nation in this time of supreme 
test. 

Let me repudiate in the most em- 
phatic way the idea that this is a plea 
for “Business as Usual.” All of us realize 
that, with the concentration of the na- 
tion’s effort on the war, requiring such 
drastic rationing of many raw materials 
as to shut down thousands of industries 
and completely transform the work of 
some of our largest, it is foolish even 
to talk Busi- 


ness has already been drastically changed, 


about business as usual. 
and will be more and more affected as 


the war progresses; but life for every 


citizen goes on. People must be fed, 
clothed, 


transported to 


housed, warmed in winter, 


and from work, given 
medical care and the thousands of details 
connected with these basic needs—all 
must be supplied after a fashion if the 
the entire polity is not to collapse. Into 
this complicated fabric of national life 
and activity electricity is interwoven 


throughout. 

It is not therefore for ‘Business as 
Usual” that I am speaking, but for the 
unusual. Our job is to adjust the essen- 
tial service we furnish to the new condi- 
tions the war has already produced and 
which in future to a growing extent will 
increasingly intensify. We used to count 
confidently on obtaining any materials 
or equipment we were able and willing 
to pay for; now we are limited in what 
we can get. Formerly our sales were 
limited only by the energy and ingenuity 
of our sales forces and public purchas- 
ing power; now, even service extensions 
have to be drastically restricted and 
much electrical equipment normally ob- 
tainable in great volume is no longer 
allowed to be manufactured. Similarly, 
many of our operating practices and 
methods, which had become practically 
have now to be worked 


routine, out 


along novel lines. There probably has 
not been a time for a generation when 
so much ingenuity and originality and 
planning were needed in our business as 
right now. 

Another striking indication of the rela- 
tive size of this basic tide of national 
life was furnished by experience in the 
In the darkest year 
of that period the problem was the ex 


recent depression. 
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act reverse of the present feverish indus- 
trial activity. Now, the demand for 
materials is so great that it cannot be 
supplied; then, there seemed to be no 
demand for much of anything. Yet the 
record shows that when, at its lowest 
year, unemployment figures averaged 
12,740,000, the number that were em- 
ployed, to carry on the fundamental life 
of the people, was over 38,000,000. That 
is, allowing for a minimum number of 
unemployables, over 80 per cent of the 
labor force of the country was at work 
even in the worst depression year. 

‘The figures of our own industry dur- 
ing the vear 1933 not only confirm the 
volume of 
national life, but demonstrate the inti- 
mate way 


persistence of a minimum 
in which our electric service 
is bound up with it. “lo make the con- 
trast as sharp as possible, | am compar- 
ing the boom year 1929 with the bottom 
year in the succeeding depression, 1933. 
Between those years energy sold to in- 
Com- 


mercial sales, representing as they do a 


dustry dropped over 21 per cent. 


substantial element of continuity in na- 
tional life, fell off only about 11 per 
cent. But residential sales, being close- 
ly wrapped up with the fundamentals of 
day to day life, increased 20 per cent. 
Since the latter was accompanied by a 
gain of less than 1 per cent in average 
number of residential customers, we must 
attribute the result to the 
demonstration by our sales forces to our 
customers that the poorer they might be 
the more electricity meant to them in the 
home. 


in fairness 


That this educational process has 
continued during the eight years since 
the depression is evidenced by the fact 
that the average use of electric energy 
per home has grown by a further 61 per 
cent in that period. 


With the 


duration of the war of manufacture of 


virtual cessation for the 
the major household electrical apparatus, 
anything even approaching the huge sales 
of such equipment as the last two years 
have witnessed in this country is obvious- 
However, for the 
maintenance of the sustained stream ot 
national life we have a major task for 
our commercial forces. 


ly a thing of the past. 


For this pur- 
pose public health and morale are vital 
elements. Both are dependent in large 
measure on electric light, preservation 
of food and the saving of human drudg- 
ery in the home for use in the war effort. 
Comparative lack equipment 
gives new importance to the upkeep of 
existing apparatus. 


of new 


The longer hours 


(Continued on page 123) 
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What Is Expected of Agriculture 
During the War Emergency 


By Sherman E. Johnson 


Head, Division of Farm Management and Costs, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


AMI glad:to have an opportunity to 
meet a group whose history is re- 
plete with invention and develop- 

ment of devices bringing greater efh- 
ciency and comfort to farmers and city 
folk alike. The rapid spread of electri- 
cal machines and appliances on the farms 
of this Nation is a good indication that 
vou and I have many common objectives, 
many of which are vitally concerned 
with the success of our present war 
effort. 

In this war, the farmers of the United 
States have been allotted the tremendous 
job of furnishing a large share of the 
food and fibers needed to keep our man- 
power and that of the other United Na- 
tions producing and fighting until the 
day of victory. In addition, stock piles 
must be built to insure continued sup- 
plies today and to aid in the vast job of 
post-war rehabilitation tomorrow—feed- 
ing the starving survivors of the conflict 
in Europe and Asia until their own pro- 
duction can be resumed. Your organi- 
zation has a definite part to play in this 
farm program, because many badly need- 
ed commodities depend to some degree 
on electrical equipment, and especially 
on service and repair of equipment now 
in use. For example, the greatest quan- 
tities of milk and eggs are produced in 
areas where farm electrification has made 
its greatest advances. There is allotted 
to the northeastern quarter of the 
United States more than one-half of the 
total milk production and almost one- 
half of the egg production for 1942. In- 
cubators, brooders, milking machines, 
milk coolers, light, and power all are 
dependent to some extent on electricity 
and upon what you and your colleagues 
have done with electricity. Their proper 
combination in the production of food 
is an important factor in our war plans. 


Food and war have been associated 
in many famous ways. I believe Napo- 
leon once said that an army fights on its 
stomach, and he was not thinking of the 
guerilla warfare that has so pestered our 


20th century aggressors. Washington’s 
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pleas to the Continental Congress from 
Valley Forge are well-known history. 
Today, the world is engaged in the 
greatest conflict of all time and, as Sec- 
retary Wickard has said, “ .. . Agricul- 
ture is in the front lines. We're engaged 
in producing the rock-bottom essential 
of defense. Without our production, 
there can be no other production.” 

As a weapon of war, I seriously doubt 
that food has an equal. The stamina and 
courage demanded by an extended con- 
flict cannot be maintained unless ade- 
quate supplies of a variety of foods are 
available. In Europe today, starvation 
is a tool used by Hitler to keep con- 
quered countries in an apathetic state of 
Fortunately for us, the 
Axis powers themselves are probably al- 
ready feeling the debilitating effects of 
inadequate diets. What is more impor- 
tant, this effect will increase, as a cereal 
and potato diet inadequate in amount 
replaces the milk, cheese, eggs. and ce- 


subjugation. 


reals of the past. 

This particular point has not vet been 
pressed as vet, but I can assure you that 
it is not by accident that our farm pro- 
gram stresses the production of animals 


and animal products. Such a program 


is more costly, because our stomachs 
could be more easily filled by cereals and 
potatoes. However, nutritionists have 
discovered food elements in animal prod- 
ucts that can be obtained in no other 
way. Some of these elements are as un- 
known basically as electricity, but their 
effect in added vigor and stamina have 
been proved. 

One word of warning. Our advan- 
tage in food production cannot make 
much immediate difference in the war 
picture, if for no other reason than the 
starvation diets being endured by fellow 
members of the United Nations which 
Wwe cannot yet relieve because of ship- 
ping difficulties. Also, of all the groups 
in the Axis populations, the armed forces 
are fed the best. 

Just what is agriculture doing to meet 
these demands for more and_ better 
foods? More than a year ago, farmers 
began to step up the production of many 
products needed in what was then the 
“defense” effort. Prices for milk prod- 
ucts and meats especially had already 
improved sufficiently to induce some in- 
crease in production before we started 
our production goals campaigns. But 
just about a year ago Secretary Wickard 
asked farmers to step up pork produc- 
tion. Feed-pork price relationships have 
remained favorable during the past year, 
and hog production is now geared to 
set an all-time record in 1942. 


Last summer, the Department of Ag- 
riculture organized one of the greatest 
jobs of production planning ever under- 
taken. By adding up estimates of needs 
for all farm products in 1942, geals 
were set for the production of what will 
probably approximate 13 billion dollars 
worth of food and fiber. This is more 
than twice the dollar value of the 1939 
production of electrical machinery, plus 
automobiles and auto equipment. After 
Pearl Harbor, we revised our estimates 
of 1942 needs, upward in every case in 
which a change was made. [Table 1 
gives the 1942 goals or expected produc- 
tion by products in comparison with 
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1941 production.} Our plans now call 
for 125 billion pounds of milk, or rough- 
ly more than a quart a day for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States plus a pint for every resident of 
the British Isles; also approximately 50 
billion eggs, 83 million hogs slaughtered, 
and other items adding to a record total 
production 19 per cent above the aver- 
age for 1935-39. 

Some commodities are needed so badly 
that it is impossible to set feasible goals 
that will meet our needs. You know 
as well as I that Japan has cut us off 
from valuable supplies of fiber, oil, 
drugs, spices, and, of course, rubber. 
Some, if not all, of these items eventual- 
ly can and will be grown somewhere on 
this hemispheré. In 1942, in this coun- 
try we will plant land to peanuts, soy- 
beans, and hemp in quantities never 
thought of until recent months. 


An extremely interesting change has 
been shift in outlook toward the 
“surplus” crops of a 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton. After Pearl 
Harbor, every one of these crops as- 


our 


year ago—corn, 


sumed new significance. We are going 
to use our stocks of corn and wheat to 
feed livestock and possibly divert some 
to industrial alcohol plants. 
consumption has increased tremendously, 
as it did in the last war. And, long- 
staple cotton has 
along with the oil produced as 
product from the seed. Thus with the 
exception of short-staple cotton, wheat 


‘I ‘obacce ) 


become a_ necessity 


1 
a By- 


for food uses, and some dark tobaccos, 
every farm commodity in the country 
will be needed in increasing amounts in 
1942 compared with 1941. 

Farmers of the United States are bet- 
ter equipped to meet these unusual de- 
mands than at any time during the past 
30 years. In 1941, total agricultural 
production for sale and use in the home, 
‘even with fewer workers on farms, was 
about one-third higher than it was dur- 
ing 1910-14 and nearly one-fifth higher 
than during World War I (table 2). 
Increased production per worker has 
been even more pronounced, and now 
averages over 50 per cent more than in 
the 1910-14 period. And the end is not 
yet in sight. with 
going into the armed service and into in- 
dustry, and with agricultural produc- 
tion on the 
worker 


For farm workers 


increase, production pet 
go still higher, although 
this will require longer hours of farm 
work and probably a better distribution 
of our available agricultural workers. 
A major factor has been the increase 


will 
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Table 1.—1942 Goals for Agriculture, with Actual Acreage or Production 
in 1941 for Comparison 


Goal desired or Goal as per 





1941 expected in 1942° cent of 1941 
Commodity Unit Thousands Thousands Per Cent 

Milk sale iee Pound 115,770,000 125,000,000 108 
Eggs (incl. non-farm). Dozen 3,728,000 4,200,000 113 
Chickens No. slaughtered 585,000 644,000 110 
ee ‘ do. 72,500 $3,000 114 
Corn , Acre 87,164 92.5 to 95,000 108 
Cotton ‘ pte ware do. 23,250 25,000 108 
Wheat oes do 62,400 55,000 88 
Tobacco 

Flue-cured ........ do. 732 843 115 

er ee do. 357 383 107 

Other domestic do. 261 272 104 
Rice paieseeed <ubdeie : do. 1,245 1,320 106 
ee eee eee do. 265 (No acreage restrictions in 1942) 
Sugar Dee «......:4% do. 775 z ait 
Dry beans ... eee do. 2,304 2,600 113 
Dry field peas : do. 384 665 173 
Canning peas ........ Case 28,700 38,000 132 
Canning tomatoes ... do. 31,430 40,000 127 
Farm gardens Number 4,800 5,760 120 
TWEDOMENG <6... 5505 Barrel 285 450 158 
ot ee ; do. 950 1,500 158 
Cover crop seed Acre 265 415 157 
Soybeans AES eh do. 5.855 9,000 154 
Flaxseed... .es0vs inl do. 3,367 4,500 134 
Peanuts do. 1,964 5,000 255 
Cattle and calves. No. slaughtered 25,905 28,000 108 
Sheep and lambs do. 22,630 22,900 101 
Wool No. shorn 48,900 $1,200 105 
Turkeys No. slaughtered 32,500 35.750 110 
Oats d ‘ tis Acre 39,363 40,000 102 
Barley . : a do. 15,080 16,000 106 
Rye : do 3,500 3,550 101 
Grain sorghums a do 9,397 10,000 106 
All hay ‘ er do. 1,893 72,000 100 
Potatoes ee , do 2,793 3.060 110 
Sweet potatoes . - do 843 850 101 
Fresh vegetables 

Commercial truck do. 1,680 1,840 110 

Market gardens .... do. 1,065 1,075 101 
Canning vegetables Other than peas and tomatoes, about same as in 1941. 
PRM ois. ; Production about as in 1941; emphasis on efficient use. 
Hay crop seed Acre 3,923 4,919 125 
Lumber pia M. bd. feet 32,500 33,600 103 
Pulpwood Cord 14,300 14,300 100 

* Upper or ded. Lower grour expected according to present 

From Agriculture in 1942 repared b he Office of the Secretary of 
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in farm mechanization which is pretty the efficiency of labor, as multiple-row 
implements and many useful gadgets 
have come with the tractor. The two- 
picker, planters, 
small combines (the combine itself was 
not widely used before World War I), 


windrow pick-up balers, beet lifters, and 


well represented by the following change 
in the number of tractors, motortrucks, 
and automobiles on farms: In 1940 there row corn improved 
were 1,545,000 tractors on farms com- 
246,000 in 1920; 


1,047,000 farm motortrucks compared 


pared with only 


with 139,000; and 4,144,000 automo- many other mechanical aids have found 
biles compared with 2,146,000. Cur- a place in American agriculture. Con- 


estimated that there are 
about 1,800,000 
1,050,000 


automobiles 


rently, it is siderably less labor is now used for pro- 
tarms, 
+,200,000 


all constituting the great- 


tractors on ducing most of our agricultural crops 
than was used during World War I. 


During the last 20 years there also has 


motortrucks, and 


million 
head of horses and mules on farms, and 


est aggregation of mechanical farm pow- been a decrease of about 11 
er in the Nation’s history. 
1.5 million head in cities. Thus, mainly 
by a switch from horses and mules to 
the use of tractors, trucks, and automo- 
biles, along with other labor-saving farm 
machinery, farm labor is no longer need- 


ed to produce 40 million acres of crops 


The American farmer of today has a 


larger power unit, his implements and 


machines are larger, and the rate of 


travel faster than was the case 20 years 


ago. Equipment has steadily increased 
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- Pa paT eR Past experience indicates that purchases 
lable 2.— I rends in Farm Employment and Production, Crop Acres, of new machines can be cut down very 
Workstock, and Motor Equipment, on Farms, 1910-41! donate: Gus 'ane oc Ci: dene 
r Item ‘ 1910 1920 1930 1940 194; +the existing inventory of farm machin- 
he Employment in agriculture’. . Re ee 100 94 3 87 $5 evi fairly adequate. For example, toe 
Total production for sale and use in the home* 100 108 120 132 136 chases of mew machinery in 1932 
Production per worker, for sale and use in the dropped to one-fifth of the purchases in 
; ‘ , 59 : : 
Acres of crops harvested (millions)... 329360370343 346-«'929 as a result of greatly reduced farm 
Numbers of horses and mules on farms, Jan. 1 income. But farmers had made liberal 
‘ ansognei vets eee Spe wink ead aa 24 26 19 15 1+ purchases of machinery in the period 
ini a ai - 
Soca aa Wea Pag ooo a on ba ar ae 1925-30, and therefore entered the de- 
Automobiles on farms, Jan. 1 (thousands).... 50 2,146 4,135 4,144 ‘4.200 pression period with a fairly adequate 
* Estimates prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, See The Agricultural Situation, Feb. 1942. inventory. In the past SIX years, farmers 
‘ta ae ne La ee er ee, Be: Se wee §=6lewee Rave made tacge geen = 
January 1, 1942. machinery. For example, over one-half 
+2) ili ie aii of the tractors now on farms were pur- 
previously used for the maintenance ot addition, production needs of 1942 rep- chased within the last five years. Farm- 
workstock used largely for farm power. resent adjustments in many areas to new TS will start operations in 1942 with a 
What has really happened is that the enterprises demanding some new equip- fairly adequate farm machinery maven 
farmers now sell a larger proportion of ment. Substantial need is evident in tory, but their situation will be entirely 
their production and buy more equip- these adjustments for more combines,  ‘ifferent from 1931-33 in other respects. 
ment, gasoline, and oil, instead of using peanut pickers, haying equipment, milk- Instead of workers piling up on farms 
their labor to produce feed for work- ing machines, and several other items of | because they could not find other em- 
stock. mechanical equipment. Great as this de- ployment, serious labor shortages are 
Contributing to increased agricultural mand may be, the unprecedented need likely to develop in some areas in 1942. 
production per worker are the increased of scarce materials in still more essential “There were fewer farm workers in 1941 
vields of several important crops. Soil- war industries determines the practical than in 1940. The downward trend is 
improvement practices, including a more limit of farm equipment production in ¢XPected to continue at an accelerated 
extensive use of legumes. lime, and fer- 1942. rate in 1942. At the same time, national 
tilizers, and the use of improved varieties production goals call for increases in pro- 
and strains of seeds and plants have been The importance of agricultural prod- duction resulting in a total volume of 
tactors in this increase. The greater use ucts in the war effort has been recog- agricultural products averaging 119 per 
of only the better lands in some cases nized by Government officials in their cent of 1935-39. Compared with 1941 
where crop acreages have been decreased priority ratings on farm machinery, @bout 300,000 additional man years of 
has also resulted is higher average yields “Vhese ratings have been made with the work are needed to produce the in- 
per acre. Improvements in livestock and intent of meeting the minimum require-  ¢reased volume called for by the 1942 
production techniques have also helped ments for new machines in the Food for goals. 
to increase production per worker. These Freedom campaign. The 1942 proposals Briefly then, farmers in 1942 are expected 
. . , : hg to set production records in spite of several 
: changes in themselves have stimulated as a percentage of 1940 quantities man- handicaps. We are already three months 
the development of new machines and ufactured were released by the Office of along in our calendar year and some obsta- 
" equipment. . Production Management (now War tie age Bias ee nage se Oe 
he present farm plant is well Production Board) on Dec. 28, 1941. handle satisfactorily will be the labor short- 
: equipped for heavy agricultural produc- The percentages ranged from 0 for steel 2¢: But somehow the job will be done and 
W ai hs ‘ : f farmers will make their full contribution to 
i tion. It can continue tor some years to. wheelbarrows and portable corn cribs the war effort. 
produce large supplies if farm machines to 353 per cent for windrow pick-up hay en 
é and labor are not unduly depleted. With balers. The whole list averaged 80 pet a 
i restrictions now placed upon the manu- cent of 1940, On the whole, electrical Maintenance of National Life 
F facture of farm machinery it is highly equipment was given relatively high al- (Continued from page 120) 
d desirable for farmers fully to coordinate locations. For example, lighting plants of night operation of factories for war 
d the use of machinery and labor supplies — of 300 watts or less were set at 93 per output makes adequate illumination of 
“1 available in the neighborhood and to ex- cent of 1940, while larger plants were much greater importance and value than 
: tend the working life of machines by set at 118 per cent and electric fence it was before. 
a proper and timely repairs.' controllers at 120 per cent. Repair parts Many of the men in our utility sys- 
’ In the absence of restrictions on new — for nearly all types of machinery are to tems have already been called to the col- 
: machinery purchases, 1942 would have be produced at levels necessary to meet ors on land and sea and in the air and 
added substantially to farm mechaniza- farm needs. many more will be so called before this 
j tion, because prospective labor shortages, Even though the manufacture of lite and death struggle is over. Let us 
‘ accompanying increases in Wage rates, many pieces of equipment will be limit- who remain on the job devote ourselves, 
A and currently high farm incomes all ed, the situation is not quite so dark with all the energy and resourcefulness 
" would stimulate farmer purchases. In when one considers the vast backlog of | of which we are capable, to the mainte- 
a "5 itan ailesiiiiy- Wibciiaty ities: sibilant machinery and equipment that has been nance for their support of a strong, 
. ne Gti a ee Pe Ae ge ek built up in recent years and, too, the healthy home and community life as the 
' Agricultural Situation, Feb, 1942, and from “Traa Selective manufacture of badly needed most effective contribution we can make 
Ss tors Don’t Eat Oats,”’ by A. P. Brodell, Land Polics Ra ° . . . : 
Section. hue. $007 farm equipment that is now taking place. to this great enterprise. 
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Helping the Dealers to Help Themselves 


By S. P. Vecker 


Vice President, Carolina Power & Light Company 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.1. Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


OUR years ago | spoke before 
the Institute here in Chicago. My 
1938 assignment, “This Era of 
Dealer Cooperation,” afforded me a real 
pleasure. It was a subject which re- 
quired no theorizing, for every phase of 
my remarks was supported with the type 
of evidence that is comforting to any 
speaker ... but, that was four years ago! 

In those days such terms as “priori- 
ties” and “‘restrictions’’ were in no way 
associated with the manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, and selling of electrical ap- 
pliances and equipment . . . and, the 
word “ration” was solely confined to 
edible products. It was a time when the 
mention of Pearl Harbor would have 
evoked the question ‘““Who is she?” 
Singapore would have elicited memories 
of soothing Singapore Slings, and Java 
meant just another mug of coffee. 

There has been much water over the 
dam since that time. 

With drastic changes taking place in 
such fast and furious fashion, it would 
seem that past policies. programs, and 
procedures are of little or no value in 
planning to cope with today’s problems. 
A care- 
ful appraisal of the results of our efforts 
in attempting to establish electrical deal- 
ers on a sound merchandising basis will 


However, such is not the case. 


reveal that basic policies may remain the 
same—that a wealth of trained man- 
power is available—that we have estab- 
lished relationships founded on the bed- 
rock of confidence—that we have chan- 
nels of communications and procedures 
on which any new program can be built 
quickly. Our task today, therefore, is 
not one of junking a plan which worked 
successfully under pre-war conditions, 
but one of changing the emphasis from 
the promotion of merchandise sales in 
ever-increasing volume, to helping the 
dealer adapt himself to new conditions in 
order that he may remain in business. 
This viewpoint, no doubt, influenced the 
program committee to title my assign- 
ment “Helping the Dealers to Help 
Themselves.” 

True, the utility industry was largely 
instrumental in establishing new and 


numerous outlets for electrical merchan- 
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dise; yet, it is not expected that the 
utility alone will be able to produce a 
plan which can offset entirely conditions 
with which the dealer finds himself en 
culfed. 

Today is not the time for peppery 
pronouncements nor caustic criticisms 
concerning the bitter basic causes of the 
dealer’s dilemma nor for wistful wish- 
ing, day dreams, nor dilly-dallying. 
Today is a time for timely thinking, 
definite decisions, audacious action, and 
level-headed leadership keeping in 
mind that our first and foremost job is 
to win the war, realizing full well that 
neither we nor the dealers can hope to 
escape the sacrifices which evervone will 
he called upon to make before that goal 


can he aC hies ed. 


The well being of the electric al dealer 
has a direct influence on the well-being 
For that rea- 
son, | am prompted to refer to the im- 


of the electrical industry. 


portance of the industry’s leaders know 
ing WHY we should help keep a sub- 
stantial number of the dealers in’ busi 
ness, 

I am sure that if we know WHY, we 
shall be inspired to do everything possible 
to help the dealers stay in business. 


Mav I illustrate the WHY as it ap 


plies to my Company?—the WHY 
which prompts every fellow-emplovee to 
enlist in a program aimed at aiding the 
During 1941 
more than eight million dollars’ worth of 
domestic and commercial electrical mer- 


dealers to stay in business. 


chandise was sold in our territory—97 
per cent of which was supplied through 
That is the WHY! 

It then is quite natural for me to ask, 
“What is it worth to my Company to 


dealer outlets. 


have a group of sales allies actively pro- 
moting, financing, and servicing utiliza- 
tion equipment which reflects several 
hundred thousand dollars in increased 
With no hesitation 


my answer is, “/f is worth mustering 


annual revenue?” 


into active service the very best thinking 
and the maximum efforts from every 
manutacturer and distributor serving the 
area, as well as the entire personnel of 
my company for the purpose of helping 
keep these sales people in 


throughout the emergency.” 


business 


Our Company considers its relation- 
ship to its associated dealers as one of 
paramount importance, and is earnestly 
endeavoring to uncover sound, practical 
methods of assisting them to remain in 
business. Now, in the face of a crisis, 
such as that which looms before us, I 
certainly feel that a very definite moral 
obligation exists for us all—manufac- 
turer, distributor and utility—to assist 
the dealers in solving their problems—to 
change with the times—so that they may 
remain in business. 


Let us not deceive ourselves by an 
attitude that the help we today give our 
dealers is predicated upon an unselfish 
When hostili- 


ties cease, the conflict will stop with the 


spirit of brotherly love. 


suddenness of a bolt from the blue. It 
will be only a matter of weeks between 
the pell-mell rush of war-time produc- 
tion and the painful process of post- 
bellum readjustment to peace-time pro- 
duction. “The demand for electric power 
by military establishments and defense 
industries, which among many utilities 
will exceed their total peace-time load, 
will not merely drop—it will tumble— 
ves, demand will drop more swiftly than 
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a downward swoop of the fastest dive 
bomber ... and where will we be? 

With a surplus of power far greater 
than we have ever had before, we must 
retrace our steps and start all over again 
in the upbuilding of domestic and com- 
mercial loads. This will require inten- 
sive selling on a scale hitherto unap- 
proached in aggressiveness and persis- 
tence. When this happens, a most per- 
plexing problem arises if we, through 
lack of effort and planning, have failed 
to help our dealers stay in business. 
Those who look upon today’s problems 
with indifference, believing that dealers 
easily may be reenlisted whenever the 
need arises again, likely will hear a re- 
frain from that group which will bring 
to memory an early song hit entitled, 
“You Didn’t Want Me When You Had 
Me, So Why Do You Want Me Now?” 
And perhaps, the same spirit which 
prompts the neglected maiden in the 
song to spurn her lover, may describe 
the attitude of neglected dealers who 
have been invited by indifferent utilities, 
distributors, and manufacturers to re- 
turn to the fold. 


Unless we make an earnest and rea- 
sonably successful effort to help keep as 
many dealers as possible in business, we 
may expect the time to come when we 
shall have to go back to the costly, inef- 
ficient methods of doing all the mer- 
chandising ourselves, which will mean 
large inventories and a considerable in- 
crease in cost for manpower, sales pro- 
motion, and advertising. 

And, too, there is a very definite ob- 
ligation to those whom we serve. ‘Thou- 
sands of customers may become critical 
and disgruntled if there is a disintegra- 
tion of the dealer organization, thereby 
making it difficult and costly for these 
customers to keep their appliances in 
proper repair and serviced for good op- 
And, I feel safe in saying, that 
there are not many of us who would 


eration. 


want our companies to assume full re- 
sponsibility for servicing the 
equipment now in use among our cus- 


entire 


tomers. 

For the sake of our dealers, for the 
sake of our customers, and for our own 
sake, we must wake up to the seriousness 
of the situation. 
prescribe that will give you specific di- 
rections which will lead you unscathed 
through this “wandering in the wilder- 
All that I can hope to 
do is to outline the trend of my thoughts 
in seeking a solution to this problem, as 
it presents itself to us in the Carolinas. 

Two years ago when the first dark 


I have no panacea to 


” ~4 
ness” period. 
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shadow of uncertainty began to cloud 
the appliance horizon, our sales depart- 
ment made a detailed survey of all deal- 
ers throughout the territory, and, at that 
time, concluded that the future of a 
strictly all-electric dealer, in a territory 
such as ours, was not pleasant to con- 
template. From that moment on, our 
efforts have been directed toward the 
discouragement of new dealerships of an 
exclusive electrical merchandising na- 
ture, and the encouragement of exist- 
ing dealers to strengthen their positions 
by the adoption of non-conflicting, yet 
kindred, lines of merchandise. The wis- 
dom of our work has already been proved 
as the future of the electrical merchan- 
dise business has grown more and more 
uncertain. 

Our next step, in anticipation of new 
shortages in many lines of electrical ap- 
pliances was the complete curtailment of 
our own major appliance merchandise 
activities. It was felt that as shortages 
of merchandise increased, our associated 
dealers were entitled to priority over the 
utility in the purchase of such goods as 
might be available, and also, entitled, to 
make the profit from as many sales as 
could be made in our territory. 

Today, my 
with the exception of lamp bulbs and a 
very limited selection of table appliances 
and lighting adapters, are practically bar- 
ren insofar as Company merchandise is 
concerned, and customers visiting our 
showrooms are directed to patronize 
their neighbor dealers. 

Through newspaper advertising and 
other forms of sales promotion we are 
accomplishing a two-fold purpose of 
educating the public to go to electrical 
dealers for appliance repairs and, in 
turn, of making the dealers more recep- 
tive to the handling of service work. Re- 
pair work can be done at a profit with- 
out involving excessive service costs to 
the customer, and this approach, together 
with the advantages of customer con- 
tact which enables the dealer to build up 
a profitable prospect record, has been 
used most effectively in creating the deal- 
ers’ interest in the servicing and repair- 
ing of appliances. 


Company’s sales rooms 


We are considering a program which 
provides dealers with a plan of selling 
preventive maintenance to their custom- 
ers on a yearly contract basis. Such a 
plan would be designed to keep appli- 
ances in service and expand their useful 
life through a series of four inspection 
and service calls per year. On each 
quarterly call, the service man would 
inspect, clean, oil and condition all elec- 
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trical equipment including lamps and 
cords in need of minor repairs or adjust- 
ments. Major repair work would be 
done at a price over and above the charge 
for preventive maintenance. This type 
of preventive maintenance—call it appli- 
ance usage insurance—would be paid for 
quarterly as the dealer service man 
makes his scheduled call at the custom- 
er’s home. 

This contractual service program is 
similar in principle to that recently pro- 
moted by several of the leading automo- 
tive manufacturers in their efforts to as- 
sist their sales and service agencies in 
weathering the war emergency. The 
national potential income from this plan 
for dealers is startling—at only $1.50 
per quarterly call per customer contract, 
the potential market of 30,000,000 homes 
is $180,000,000 of potential revenue per 
year. Here is a market of the propor- 
tion needed to keep many dealers alive 
and earning a profit during the war 
period. 


Furthermore, such service contracts 
would enable the dealers to obtain more 
repair and reconditioning business with- 
out a proportionate increase in tire mile- 
age and general overhead expense—it 
would enable them to conserve stocks of 
critical parts by preventing, 
through minor repairs, the complete 
failure of an appliance—it would facili- 
tate the handling of a greater volume of 
repair business with a relatively small 
service organization at a time when 
skilled repairmen are scarce—it would 
encourage a substantial volume of sec- 
ondhand appliance sales provided by un- 
used equipment now on dusty shelves— 
and it would provide a perpetual pros- 
pect list which will serve as a guide in 
building sales volume quickly when ap- 
pliances again become available. 

Already my Company has been suc- 
cessful in several communities in selling, 
lock, stock, and barrel, our refrigerator 


repair 


service facilities and repair part stocks 
to dependable dealers or service agencies 
who are now carrying on this phase of 
the operation in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. We propose to extend this plan to 
other appliances. 

The possibilities of dealer revenue 
from service and repair work deserves 
our consideration, but let us not be naive 
enough to suppose that the average dealer 
can survive throughout the duration 
from this source of revenue alone. Deal- 
ers will need to exercise their native 
American ingenuity to develop and ex- 
ploit new sources of income in| manv 
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instances far removed from their major 
business. 

Recently, The Reader’s Digest in a 
series of articles, exposed the racketeer- 
ing ring which was prevalent in radio 
and automobile service and repair sta- 
tions. The customer must be safeguard- 
ed against such practices as those which 
threatened the radio and automobile in- 
dustries. My Company is meeting that 
particular problem by maintaining a 
skeletonized service department whose 
duties are spread over operating work 
and similar assignments so that their 
services may be available for emergency 
requirements. 

The electric industry—manufacturers 
and utilities—has spent many millions of 
dollars to create desire for electric ser- 
vice—all designed for electrical living. 
It has whetted the appetite of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average American for the goods 
and services of our industry. It would 
seem to be highly desirable that we do 
not let the desire for better light be ex- 
tinguished, nor the desire for better liv- 
ing languish. 

I cannot accept personally the attitude 
that we have no story to tell merely be- 
cause we do not have appliances to sell 
to support our story. We do have a 
story—a new story—to tell which cen- 
ters around the use of appliances and 
service—all of which are tied in closely 
with the American Way of Living which 
we are determined through present 
sacrifices to preserve for our children. 

While my Company has discontinued 
all types of advertising activities and 
sales promotion plans which would in 
any way create demand for critical mate- 
rials, we are continuing to publish our 
monthly Electrical Dealers Co-Ordina- 
tor which provides a very effective clear- 
ing-house through which important and 
timely information is disseminated to our 
entire list of associated dealers. Re- 
ports indicate that it is a useful medium 
in upbuilding and in maintaining dealer 
morale and giving him ideas of ways to 
expand his income and reduce his ex- 
penses. 

Taking a cue from our Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, which has a most successful rec- 
ord in bringing new industries into the 
territory, in expanding locally-owned 
plants, in finding new processes for 
existing manufacturers, and in survey- 
ing the territory for new agricultural 
and industrial opportunities, we are now 
about to adopt a similar procedure and 
to apply the same methods for the bene- 
fit of the dealers. 

We are in the process of organizing 
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a Dealer Research Bureau to be headed 
by a member of our Sales Promotion De- 
partment who is well experienced in mer- 
chandising and versed in research work. 
The primary functions of this Bureau 
are to be: 


1. To survey the merchandise needs and 
opportunities in each community with a view 
of determining what additional lines of non- 
electrical merchandise not using critical ma- 
terials local electrical dealers could handle 
profitably. 

2. To contact marketing centers with a 
view of finding new lines of non-electrical 
merchandise or individual items not requir- 
ing critical materials which our dealers can 
sell. 

3. To study the methods used by dealers, 
electrical or otherwise, in all parts of the 
country in meeting shortages and these ideas 
and suggestions will be passed on to our 
dealers for their use if local conditions per- 
mit. 

4. To serve as a clearing house for existing 
merchandise stocks which dealers retiring 
from business may dispose of to other deal- 
ers who welcome the opportunity of securing 
additional appliances for purposes of re- 
placements whose sale does not require the 
use of critical materials. 

5. To suggest ways and means of recondi- 
tioning electrical merchandise for resale pur- 
poses and for the extension of ordinary re- 
pair service to include refinishing and 
modernizing of old equipment so as to enable 
it to remain in service. 

6. To keep in contact with those dealers 
who abandon electrical merchandise depart- 
ments or close their stores, so that when the 
war is over and the war jobs to which 
they have turned are ended, they may be 
persuaded to re-enter the electrical appliance 
business. 

Our Dealer Research Bureau will be 
an adjunct to the General Sales Depart- 
ment, which department is already plac- 
ing special emphasis on the following 
fundamentals in its program to help the 
dealers help themselves: 

(a) Sell at a profit, avoiding special prices 
and excessive trade-in allowances. 

(b) Sell efficient repair service on a rea- 
sonable basis. 

(c) Sell contractual service arrangements 
for preventive maintenance and for expand- 
ing the useful life of present equipment. 

(d) Keep costs under control by elimi- 
nating unnecessary expense to the end that 
the maximum net profit will be realized 
from sales and service jobs. 


In addition, the Sales Department is 
presently pursuing a planned program 
that has for its objectives: 

1. The Registration of Appliances—aimed at 
encouraging the dealer to invite the customer 
to register all major appliances with his es- 
tablishment giving the name, the make, the 
model, and date purchased of each appliance. 
On receipt of this information the dealer 
agrees, insofar as present-day conditions will 
permit, to keep on hand repair parts so that 
the customer’s registered appliances may be 
serviced in a prompt and efficient manner. 

2. The Maintenance of Commercial Con- 
tacts—aimed at keeping alive the interest of 
the representatives of the food service equip- 
ment houses who have been most helpful in 
the promotion and sale of commercial elec- 
tric appliances and equipment. This group 
is supplied with prosective developments in 
our territory which are favorable to the pur- 
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chase of such items as cabinets, fixtures, 
chinaware, cutlery, and the like, in the belief 
that this type of cooperation will prompt 
valuable sales aid when electrical equipment 
is again available. 


As the utility industry is searching 
every means and bending every effort to- 
ward helping the dealers to help them- 
selves, | am certain, judging from ex- 
pressions received from manufacturers 
and distributors, that they, too, realize 
that this is not a utility problem alone, 
but one squarely facing every member 
of the electrical industry—to whom the 
dealer must look for sympathetic counsel 
and guidance in solving his problems. 
With such united effort on the part of 
the industry, no dealer will conscien- 
tiously be able to say that he failed as a 
result of negligence by members of this 
great industry of ours. 


Mr. Charles F. Kettering, in an 
article in a recent issue of Liberty, 
sounded the right keynote when he 


wrote, “The greatest thing we have to 
learn is to keep looking forward.” That 
truth, so timely spoken, should be con- 
stantly kept before us as we corral our 
best efforts to vanquish the hordes of 
Hitler, the minions of Mussolini, and 
the hellhounds of Hirohito. And when 
the war is won, and with it an everlast- 
ing peace—the kind of peace that car- 
ries with it the democratic way of life 
—then, through the American Way of 
Living, the field again will be crowded 
with opportunities for individual initia- 
tive and creative enterprises such as deal- 
ers, distributors, manufacturers, and 
utilities. 

Certainly, if we know WHY we 
should do our all to help the dealers stay 
in business, we will adopt as our axiom 
that guiding spirit of olden days so often 
expressed in Latin—aut veniam aut 
faciam—I will either find a way or make 
one. 


Business Ethics 


HE acceptance or practice of busi- 

ness ethics does not require the low- 
ering of a high personal ideal to the 
average ideal of the group. Conversely, 
it is not ethically required that a higher 
personal standard shall be _ intrusively 
pressed upon group. Example is better 
than precept. Furthermore, it is well to 
remember that the prophet who gave us 
the most concise of all written rules of 
conduct, bade us do justly and love 
He did not bid us love justice 
And he bade us walk 
humbly; which is, alike in business and 
out of it, the most helpful precept ever 
given to humanity—ALEx Dow. 


mercy. 
and do mercy. 
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Home Service At Work on the Home Grounds 


By Eloise Davison 


Director, New York Herald Tribune Home Institute 


An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


T is a real pleasure to be back to a 
meeting of the electrical industry. 
As a matter of fact I feel very much 
at home here at this meeting, perhaps 
because the question of home service, 
which you’ve asked me to discuss with 
you today, is one close to my heart as it 
has been for a good many years. 
Home Service on the Home Front! 
In war times it’s not always easy to 
keep a sense of values because suddenly 
everything swings around to a new per- 
spective. This happened very suddenly 
for us on one Sunday early last Decem- 
ber. True we'd been “left-handedly” 
planning what we might do—just in case 
of war — but actually we'd thought 
‘‘neace”’ so long here in the United States 
and believed so hard that “peace” was 
the right answer, that finding war liter- 
ally in the front yard proved to be a 
stunning blow. It meant shifting our 
whole center of thinking and shifting it 


tast. 


Immediately there were hard decisions 
to be made! Decisions that continue to 
grow more difficult every day. ‘Take 
home service as one example. Actually 
I’d be willing to wager that no one had 
looked on Home Service with anything 
but favor and whole hearted acceptance 
for many years. As a matter of fact 
even the violent dissenters of the early 
days who took Home Service with tongue- 
in-cheek—and general condescension— 
had almost unanimously melted down to 
the place where they no longer viewed 
it as an expense. They'd grown to 
consider it a good investment. They'd 
settled back to that calm, comforting at- 
titude toward home service of being glad 
“they’d thought it up and put it over.” 
Why? Because through the years Home 
Service has done for the electrical indus- 
try something which had never been done 
before. It had tied electrical customers 
close to the industry. 

But all of a sudden things changed. 
Less than six months after war swooped 
down on us Home Service found itself 
with a spotlight focused on it very cal- 
culatingly. True, many utilities have 
appraised it as something good, well 
worthy of its hire and are continuing 
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full steam ahead after thoughtfully gear- 
ing activities to the war emergency. This 
is spectacularly true of the home service 
departments of some equipment manu- 
facturers as well as of some utility com- 
panies. But only of some—not of all. 
Others ran to cover at once and shut up 
shop with a bang! So the past year has 
seen many casualties. 

We have some direct evidence here 
today. Personally I can’t remember a 
utility meeting where there were so few 
of the “fair sex” in attendance. This I 
hope is due to influenza or grippe (so 
popular at the moment), or to the fact 
that home service women are too busy 
with defense activities their 
posts! However, sift out all the femi- 
nine flotsam and jetsam in the form of 
magazine and newspaper women in the 
audience here today and there could be 
a note of discouragement injected into 
this very meeting when one tallies up the 
attendance! 


to leave 


These are days when we must make 
decisions—decisions which may be far- 
reaching in effect. We know full well 
that in a war economy we have to give 
up many things that seemed essential in 
an economy of peace. On the other hand 
we know, too, that there are things we 
simply cannot afford to be without—the 











cost may be too great. What seemed 
a necessity yesterday may easily become 
a genuine luxury tomorrow. Take rub- 
ber tires, sugar, automobiles as easy ex- 
amples today. Yes! And perhaps cof- 
fee and even electricity tomorrow. This 
is a time for the most careful evaluations, 
the most calculated decisions. 

taught these customers of 
yours to expect service from you over a 
period of years. You've coddled and 
cajoled and spoon-fed them until they 
want the electricity you serve them; they 
have learned to rely on the service you've 
offered them through the years. 

How easily they’ll wnlearn this alone 
—without your help in an emergency, 
remains to be seen. They've learned to 
look to you for help on every electrical 
problem. From good service to no service 


You've 


may be too big a step for them to take. 
The question may resolve itself into, how 
good will both you and your customers 
be in reverse? 

This would seem to be a basis for a 
deliberate—not a hasty—decision. A de- 
cision which must be made thoughtfully, 
not emotionally, if you would keep the 
customers’ confidence which is so valu- 
able to you. There are perhaps three 
considerations indicated. 


1—You can go ahead with the “‘busi- 
ness-as-usual”’ attitude, which of course 
does not seem to make very good sense. 

2—You can eliminate home service 
entirely, which is easiest but which seems 
very much like deserting the ship in an 
emergency. 

3—You can curtail service, and adjust 
it to the war economy, which seems to be 
a very logical and wise move to make 
and one which home service women with 
flexible minds are already making all 
over the United States. 

Change is of course inevitable. We 
find ourselves snapping out of old rou- 
tines and into new ones. As we heard 
this morning, “We are in the Army 
now.” War no longer is on the front 
line, or in the front yard. It’s at the 
front door in World War IT! 

We've been lucky in this country thus 
far, vet one of the biggest problems 
ahead of you may center largely in the 


+ ent! 
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homes you serve. Household equipment 
must be kept repaired and in efficient 
running order. Your home service wo- 
men are highly trained specialists in both 
sales and service in this field. For years 
their ingenuity has served you well. 
Their activities might conceivably be 
greatly expanded as more and more men 
leave to serve in the armed forces if you 
keep the equipment on your power lines 
running and in good repair so that both 
you and your customers get full value 
from their investments for the duration. 
It will take years to get another group 
of people as well trained for this part as 
are these home service women, who are 
not only trained but who have the con- 
fidence of your customers. 

Home service departments, this past 
year, have established an enviable record 
throughout the country, of adjusting to 
the war emergency. ‘They've regis- 
tered their willingness to use their skills, 
they’ve cooperated with the National 
Nutrition program, the Red Cross. 
They’ve taken refresher courses in nutri- 
tion, child care, first aid; they’ve organ- 
ized and instructed many groups. 
They’ve shared their auditoriums, given 
canning demonstrations, helped budget 
incomes. They’ve shifted from indi- 
vidual to group instruction to adjust 
their mileage to the vanishing tire. 

I have been greatly interested in a 
number of things which Home Service 
departments have done to adjust to the 
war emergency. The Home Service De- 
partment at Westinghouse is offering a 
nutrition service to all the families of 
their factory employees. This is an im- 
portant service because good nutrition is 
fundamental to good health. Good health 
means good production, fewer days off, 
fewer accidents. This Home Service De- 
partment goes along and will keep on 
going along, because Julia Kiene, the 
woman in charge, has adjusted her pro- 
gram to the war effort. 

Edwina Nolan, at General Electric 
in Bridgeport, is doing a similar job 
and is also demonstrating how the recipes 
developed by her Home Service Depart- 
ment can be adapted to the wartime food 
rationing program. A sensible, sound 
program that well justifies the existence 
of her department. 

Fern Snyder is carrying on, keeping 
her 80 Home Service workers busy on 
a program adapted to the present emer- 
gency needs’in the communities her com- 
pany serves. 

Good health, so basic to good morale, 
is the keynote in all of these and many 
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other Home Service departments at the 
moment. 

The question now would seem to be 
not can you afford to keep them—but 
can you afford to let them go? Caring 
for and repairing equipment must be 
rigidly guarded if you would keep the 
public good will. This public with 
money invested in some 55,000,000 mo- 
tor appliances, 4,500,000 ranges and 
water heaters, 30,000,000 radios, 75,- 
000,000 smaller heating appliances such 
as irons, toasters, waffle bakers, hot plates, 
roasters, heating pads. Equipment that is 
useful and should continue to be used, 
equipment that is today irreplaceable. 


You may be of the opinion that the 
25,750,000,000 kwhr of electricity used in 
the home last year, which represents an 
average of 986 kwhr for each of your 
26,750,000 customers, is not important 
since it represents so small a part of the 
total electrical utilization story. I don’t 
agree. The big job ahead for this indus- 
try may be the novel one of tackling that 
load seriously to reduce it. If it is it will 
take a deal of intelligent work with the 
public to do it as painlessly as possible. 
This is particularly true in the face of 
our dwindling household servant sup- 
ply; the greater need for saving; the 
great urgency for fewer service calls; the 
greater demands on the housewife’s time 
by war activities outside the home. 
There’s nothing of business-as-usual 
Every day means new adjust- 
ments. Your customers may not be able 
to understand this all at once without 
some help from you. An approach in- 
volving both ingenuity and considerable 
patience is indicated. There may be much 
to be done on the home front before this 
war is finished. 


ahead. 


An interesting story from the Home 
Front in England bears this out. It seems 
that after a very bad blitz, they were 
digging out the ruins of a building and 
came upon an old Cockney woman who 
was very much upset. It took a little 
while to extricate her, get her back on 
her feet, and calm her down a bit. Final- 
ly when the air raid warden felt she was 
sufficiently pulled together, he patted her 
on the back and said, “I guess you are 
all right now, Mother, but how about 
your old man? Was he down in there, 
too?” She pulled herself up indignantly 
and said, “No, he ain’t there—he’s in 
the army... the coward!” 

If ever there was a time when home 
service might be of value it would seem 
to be now. The home service staff may be 
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one useful guide to salvaging the con- 
sumer business at the war’s end for the 
private utility company. From the meat 
industry we learn that it took years to 
get over the meatless days of World 
War I. Even recently this came to light 
for no good reason as soon as rationing 
was mentioned. Saving electricity may 
similarly be hard for consumers to for- 
get. 

I have no worry about the home ser- 
vice women. There never has been a 
time when women were more in demand. 
Only a few days ago an announcement 
was made from Washington that over 
2,000,000 women will be needed in the 
war industries within the next year. Ex- 
cellent courses are being offered right 
now to train women for special war jobs. 
In some cases women are being paid a 
living wage while training for these 
jobs. There is work for women to do on 
many fronts. So we need not worry too 
much about them. 

But you cannot replace your experi- 
enced home service women easily. Over 
the past fifteen or twenty years this in- 
dustry has wisely made a sizable invest- 
ment in these women and their home 
service departments—an investment that 
has yielded profits continuously. Nothing 
would seem more wasteful than to scrap 
this investment right now. Keep them 
working with your customers. Use them 
as interpreters of this new approach to 
the war time household electrical prob- 
lem in order to have a convinced and 
receptive group of customers to build 
on when the war is over. When you add 
this all up—it seems to me the home ser- 
vice department can be made one of 
your real assets in these war-riddled 
times! 


Canadian Convention, 
June 10-12 


The 5ist Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Electrical Association will be 
held at Log Chateau, Seigniory Club, 
Que., June 10-12, instead of June 24-26 
at Murray Bay, as had been planned 
earlier. 
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The War and Utility Advertising 


By H. S. Metcalfe 


Director of Public Relations, West Penn Power Company 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I. Chicago, 


N discussing the subject assigned to 

me, I must rest my case on two 

assumptions. These are: First, that 
the war will come to a successful end— 
sometime, somehow; and second, that 
after the war we will be operating in a 
Without these as- 
sumptions there is hardly any point to 
discussing utility advertising at all. With 
these assumptions, however, it is possible 
to say that the war has affected the prob- 
lem of utility advertising in exactly the 
same way that it has affected the entire 
operating objectives of the utility itself. 


capitalistic economy. 


A. The Utility’s Objectives in Wartime 

Like good citizens everywhere, the 
utility’s first, primary, and supermost 
objective is to help the nation win the 
war. ‘That involves efficient and con- 
tinuous production of its full capacity of 
electricity ; the protection of its generat- 
ing and distribution facilities; and the 
making of all needed extensions of ser- 
vice to the complete limit of its ability. 

In this primary objective, the utility 
is involved not only in the production 
sphere of war effort, but also in the 
sphere of civilian morale. Electricity 
touches the lives and activities of com- 
mercial, residential and rural customers 
almost as vitally as it affects the output 
of its industrial customers. 

These customers, like the utility, have 
a victory motive controlling them these 
days; and they, too, are subject to ab- 
normal demands which create an ever- 
changing, very human scene. Their 
basic interests are vitally affected; their 
living habits changed. Thousands of 
households will be smaller because John 
has gone to war, and Mary is on some 
production line. Family objectives, well 
thought out and planned in calmer days, 
must be shifted, delayed, or thrown over- 
board for the duration, at least, and 
perhaps altogether. 

Though all other objectives are minor 
in relation to the first objective of win- 
ning the war, the utility, like other citi- 
zens on the home front, has an impor- 
tant secondary objective at the present 
time. There is a conflict at home in 
which the life of the American enterprise 
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system is at stake. The utility industry 
is a vital part of that system. Therefore, 
it must fight to survive, and to come 
through this crucial period with its assets 
preserved and fully aware of their post- 
war value. Certainly, the direct destruc- 
tion of war is violent enough! Such as- 
sets of our civilization as can avoid di- 
rect damage must be zealously preserved. 
Among them, in the case of the electric 
utility, in addition to the assets of plant 
and skilled operating personnel, is one 
that is vitally important to keep—the 
character of the industry as a dynamic 
merchandiser of electrical living. 

This audience needs no elaborate re- 
view of the story of the electric iron 
and the toaster, the washer, the refrig- 
erator, the ironer, and the range; the 
roaster and the water heater; I.E.S. 
Better Light-Better Sight. 
Every item, however, calls to mind the 


lamps and 


picture of a potent promotional job by 
the, industry; and a_ corresponding 
widening of the benefits of electricity to 
society. 

If we are aware of the value of this 
dynamic merchandising quality in our 
post-war period, when the vigorous pro- 
motion of consumption goods and ser- 
vices will be needed for stability, we will 
shape our present war-time promotion 
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and advertising policies to the preserva- 
tion of the market position of electrical 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers. 
The benefits of electricity are so excel- 
lent a symbol of the standard of living 
we are fighting for that we must pre- 
serve ifs meaning. 

Thus we believe that the electric util- 
ity views advertising during the war 
period through the naked realities of its 
major and minor objectives. First, to 
help win the war; second, to preserve its 
assets for post-war use. 

Naturally enough, then, the advertis- 
ing task divides itself into two phases. 

I; “The 
created. 

2. The Old Task: which must be re- 
shaped to meet wartime needs. 


New Task: which war has 


B. The War Has Created New Tasks for 
Utility Advertising 

New occasions certainly teach new 
duties. At least three broad new tasks 
face utility advertising as a result of 
war, and each task is an open door of 
opportunity for goodwill building of the 
highest order. 

1. Jt must radiate evidence of patri- 
otic support of all victory 
interpret the industry's patriotic citizen- 
ship in terms of public understanding. 
It can tell how the company’s services 
and facilities are being adjusted and used 
to meet specific war needs. It can help 
sell Defense Bonds and Stamps, and give 
a clarion call for aid in all war activities. 
It is privileged to pay tribute to em- 


efforts and 


ployees who have gone to serve with the 
are training for emergency 
services and for Civilian Defense at 
home. It can boost the Red Cross, USO, 
Community Fund and other campaigns. 
When extra effort and sacrificial service 
in the line of duty for the Community, 
Customers or Company are evidenced, 
it can utter a sincere “thank you”—and 
a public pat on the back for local indus- 
tries or companies when they have passed 
a notable milestone of war effort is well 
worthwhile. 

2. It must solicit and secure coopera- 
tion from the public when emergencies 
make it necessary. This is an opportunity 


forces or 





ue 
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for guiding public opinion and action 
through the printed or spoken word. 
When occasions demand restrictions on 
service, intelligent advertising will pre- 
pare the way. New regulations gov- 
erning installations or services should be 
made plain. ‘The interference of prior- 
ities in meeting customers’ requests or 
furnishing materials desired needs ad- 
vance and wide publicity. And, as may 
be necessary, there is a major educa- 
tional job for advertising if the normal 
habits and practices of customers in the 
use of electric service need to be guided 
into new channels. 

To achieve cooperation in times of 
emergency demands sound direction, 
plain statement, clear understanding and 
the example of wise leadership. Adver- 
tising must help here. 

3. It must give sound wartime advice 
to customers and public on those service 
matters about which the utility, through 
experience and knowledge, is the wisest 
guide and authority. The rushing en- 
deavor to organize groups of all kinds 
to meet wartime situations frequently 
tends to create confusion. In this over- 
anxiety to secure action the wisest guides 
are sometimes overlooked and the bene- 
fits of their experience and knowledge 
lost sight of. Many evidences of this 
tendency are about us these days. When 
blackouts are necessary, when emergen- 
cies affecting the use of electric service 
arise, who can guide more wisely than 
the utility? Again, advertising shares 
responsibility for accomplishing the task 
of informing the public. 

These are but a few indications of 
the opportunity open to the advertising 
of the utility because of the new tasks 
born out of wartime. 


C. The War Influences and Reshapes the 
Old, or Normal Tasks of Advertising 
The impact of war with its quicken- 

ing of the industrial tempo, the shifting 
of human relationships, the readjustment 
of objectives in the drive for victory 
makes the reshaping of normal utility 
advertising imperative. Fresh appraisals 
must continually be made to keep the 
advertising message in tune with the 
times. 

1. The vital necessity of electric ser- 
vice in wartime creates a new opportu- 
nity for the telling of the institutional 
story—geared to the moment. The steps 
taken to implement war production 
work can be told with particular effec- 
tiveness if it is made clear that much of 
this reason for the efficiency of the sys- 
tem is due to good management of the 
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past. Far-sighted provisions for future 
needs made by wise leaders can pay off 
now if given restrained announcement. 
Every move to bring V-Day nearer pre- 
sents an opportunity for reminding that 
the industry as a whole and its specific 
units are a worthwhile and integral part 
of our American enterprise system. 

2. Advertising of an informative ser- 
vice type must continue—with up-to-the- 
Such electric ap- 
pliances as are available should need 
little advertising push. The dwindling 
stocks of major items will be taken 
quickly from the floors and shelves. 

However, there is greater need, and 
therefore responsibility, for telling the 
story of the plus-values of the “electric 
repeatedly. What an 
opportunity this day presents for honest, 
convincing copy which tells the wartime 


minute effectiveness. 


way of living” 


benefits of electric service in the home, 
store, on the farm and in the factory! 
When economy, conservation, and 
saving are key-words in terms of time, 
money and energy, there is where the 
contribution is greatest. The story of 
electric cooking and refrigeration with 
their help in cutting the kitchen budget, 
combating “hidden hunger,” providing 
vegetables, meats and cereals for modest 
menus, teaching how to appetize, econo- 
mize and energize points the way to 
dramatic copy. Light—for eye-conserva- 
tion, for safety, for greater production 
in days of mighty demands; light for 
morale, for cheer, for hope; fluorescent 
light with its magic appeal and its many 
applications—these stories with wartime 
emphasis need continuous reiteration. 


Again utility advertising must be of 
help to the electrical dealer. He, too, is 
bedeviled with new problems, in the so- 
lution of which he looks to the utility 
for advice. In supporting his activities, 
calling public attention to services he 
can render which are mutually helpful, 
we help our customers and maintain 
dealer goodwill. 

Making the most of what we have is 
today’s by-word. The proper care, op- 
eration and maintenance of existing elec- 
trical equipment involves the education 
of our customers. Advertising will stress 
service and repairs to keep this equip- 
ment usable. 

The continuous emphasis upon the 
basic services rendered by electricity, ad- 
justed to wartime situations, in all the 
manifold applications cannot help but lay 
a solid groundwork for post-war sales 
endeavors. Human wants, unsatisfied as 
they must be for the present, must be 
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nurtured against the day when they can 
be supplied. 

Through all this advertising, two 
vital threads should run. One is the 
thread of morale-building—the fibre of 
strengthening. We are given the privi- 
lege of voicing a continuously assuring 
word. We are a producing, creating, con- 
serving, saving, strong nation and the 
industry’s leadership, personnel, service 
and facilities are all dedicated to the 
major objective of winning the war. 

The other thread is the constant re- 
minder that free enterprise as well as 
free peoples is worth fighting for. We 
cannot win wars by going out of busi- 
ness. “There is nothing unpatriotic in 
self-preservation. We can show our pa- 
triotism by support in the primary war 
efforts and, at the same time, fight for 
free enterprise. Our advertising in war- 
time will maintain this theme-song in a 
major chord. 


D. Fundamental Policy Does Not Change 

Though the war may create new tasks 
and reshape old ones in the utility ad- 
vertising field, the fundamental philoso- 
phy which guides the advertising man 
in his work does not change. There is 
still the task of conveying a message via 
media to a market. This message must 
be couched in language and picture so 
that it will be arresting, convincing and 
resultful. The media which conveys the 
message will be determined by its ability 
to carry the story economically and ef- 
fectively to the market. The market in 
all its changing phases will be carefully 
analyzed so that the end result of ad- 
vertising will be productive. 

The utility advertising manager rec- 
ognizes that an important responsibility 
is his, and particularly so today. He real- 
izes, however, that though his task is 
vitally essential, it is but one part of a 
cooperative whole. With others, he must 
voice the company’s story in all its rami- 
fications for the public, today’s story of 
a major objective—an essential service 
now dedicated to the primary task of 
winning the war; and the important 
story of the minor objective, that the in- 
dustry which has done so much and is 
now so symbolic of our free American 
enterprise should be kept alive, so that 
it can serve efficiently to meet post-war 





needs and help to build a stronger and 
better tomorrow. 

I am convinced that there should be 
an ethical overtone in this institutional, 
educational and commercial task. We 
are under moral compulsion to proclaim 


(Continued on page 135) 
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Assisting the Customer to Make Maximum 


Effective Use of His Existing Electrical Facilities 


By E. A. Brand 


Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I., Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


EVERAL months ago, Mr. O. E. 
Hunt, Engineer of General Mo- 
tors, while discussing ‘Model 

Changes—War Style” at a meeting of 
the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction in Detroit, outlined the essential 
steps required to change from automo- 
tive to war production. Mr. Hunt 
stated : 

“Flexibility of Mind—Flexibility of Equip- 
ment—Flexibility of Tools—all are vital to 
the accomplishment of these ends.”’ 

Further on in his discussion, he made 
this point: 


“In war, having the needed material in 
time is the all-important consideration. 
Nothing is more costly than a war lost 
through lack of needed defense weapons. 
For that reason and because of the critical 
shortage of machines, we must revise our 
normal policy and use any machine and 
every machine available, that is reasonably 
adaptable to the job at hand.” 

These two statements can well be con- 
sidered the keynote which the power 
customer contact groups of utility com- 
panies must continually keep in mind 
during the present emergency. 

It is not necessary to dwell on critical 
material lists, on priorities, allocations, 
and limitations. These are a familiar 
story to all. The question is how to 
circumvent their effects on customers 
who are attempting to convert from 
peace-time to war-time products, or to 
meet doubled and trebled production 
schedules in a plant already humming. 


Equipment and supplies which, even 
recently, would have been ordered with 
little question of delivery now require 
priorities of a rating which many plants 
cannot obtain. Even when they can be 
obtained time is so much of the essence 
in many cases that the slow deliveries 
dictate other action. Flexibility of mind 
and of materials is essential. 

The utility men and departments serv- 
ing industrial customers today must 
themselves adopt the flexibility of mind 
mentioned, if they are to be really help- 
ful to the industrial swamped with war 
orders or attempting to get his feet wet 
in sub-contracting. 

In this discussion we naturally are 
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interested in electrical items, and find 
that almost the entire line is involved in 
shortages and substitutions. There are 
bottlenecks in wire, in switches and con- 
duit, in motors, transformers, melting 
and heat treating furnaces, ovens, light- 
ing equipment, and even Diesel engines 
and boilers. 

The problem becomes one of ingenuity. 
It requires a flexibility in approach and 
an adaptability to rapidly-changing con- 
ditions to a degree which utility contact 
people have not had to face before, not 
even during the first war. It is neces- 
sary to find solutions, other than the 
obvious ones, to customers’ problems. We 
must look for answers that require the 
least amount of new critical materials, 
that reduce the time needed to get opera- 
tions under way, that keep existing 
equipment on the line, and that avoid 
unnecessary load increases. 

Every one knows and has used power 
factor studies, load characteristic studies, 
equipment use studies in order to sell 
load ; these are old standbys in the power 
salesmdn’s kit. Now they are in the front 
line trenches, more often than not, to 
avoid load increases. In addition, we 
must know our way around in materials 
substitution and must have a_ close 


knowledge of “what is available where.” 

Here is an example of how knowledge 
of the customer’s load and a power fac- 
tor study were of value. A firm manu- 
facturing various equipment for the 
navy, with a demand of 900 kw was 
supplied from a company feeder of 1250 
kva capacity. Due to the customer’s 63 
percent power factor, the feeder load 
was approximately 1400 kva. The cus- 
tomer wished to add 300 kw, and asked 
for an additional circuit. The cost of a 
new underground cable from the sub- 
station, for new receiving breaker and 
line panel, would have been approxi- 
mately $16,000. It was admitted thar 
after the war there would be no neea 
for the increased capacity. Our company 
representative suggested that capacitors 
be installed instead, to improve the power 
factor so that the existing feeder could 
handle the addition. As a result, the 
customer has initially ordered 400 kva 
of capacitors at a cost of about $6,000 
and is planning to install more. He is 
improving the voltage regulation, is sav- 
ing $100 monthly due to reduced power 
factor charges, and still has only one 
feeder. A very tidy saving in critical 
materials and in money. 


Sometimes load studies reveal peaks 
in the customer’s load curve which can 
be shifted to valleys and thereby release 
valuable capacity. A metalware manu- 
facturer wished to add 100 kw to his 
present load. The transformers, with 
excellent power factor, were very nearly 
loaded and it seemed as though addi- 
tional capacity would be required. A 
study of the load curve showed a decided 
daytime peak. A piece by piece study of 
the plant equipment revealed that a seam, 
welder taking 82 kw at 92 percent 
power factor, which was operated during 
the day-shift only, could be transferred 
to the second shift. This was done by 
the customer and the 100 kw of new 
load was taken care of by the existing 
transformer capacity. Incidentally it 
created practically no additional peak 
demand on the utility. 

As another flexible approach, we have 
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found it valuable to keep in touch with 
the used equipment market, not only 
with regular dealers and distributors of 
used or rebuilt machinery but also with 
manufacturers’ representatives who fre- 
quently take perfectly good equipment in 
trade. With the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining new compressors, motors and 
other items, the knowledge of “what is 
available where” has made it possible for 
us to help customers out of difficult sit- 
uations in a number of cases. 

As an example, a glass manufacturer, 
whose firm had just recently taken over 
a competing plant, wished to step up 
production at the new location and found 
a decided shortage of compressed air. 
About 600 hp of synchronous motor 
driven air compressors were in use in the 
parent plant. There was also an almost 
new high pressure steam boiler. Osten- 
sibly this was installed to provide steam 
for preheating and injecting about 10,- 
000 gallons of Bunker C oil into the 
melting furnaces per day, actually it had 
about 150 hp excess capacity. The cus- 
tomer was unable to purchase a new 
electrically operated compressor for the 
new plant. He did find a used steam 
compressor which could be installed at 
the parent plant, served by our company, 
thereby releasing one of his good electric 
compressors for transfer to the new plant 
located outside of our territory. We did 
not like that and secured a promise that 
if we could find him an electric job with 
the proper characteristics he would buy 
it. We did—and he did—purchasing it 
from a used equipment dealer in Chicago 
by telegraph, after two phone conversa- 
tions, without even inspecting the unit 
before purchase. 


In another case, an industrial who had 
been using two Diesel engine driven 
air compressors suddenly found himself 
limited in capacity when one engine 
failed completely. He planned to bring 
in two portable Diesel sets from an af- 
filiated plant and install them perma- 
nently. Our contract man, however, due 
to his knowledge of customers’ equip- 
ment, put him in touch with a boiler 
manufacturer who had shifted almost 
completely from riveting to welding of 
pressure vessels and hence had excess 
compressor capacity. As a result, one of 
the spare units was sold to the first com- 
pany and we secured the additional load. 

This may seem like acting as middle 
man in the second-hand business, but at 
the present time close attention to this 
phase of the activity is greatly appreci- 
ated by customers who find it impossible 
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to purchase new equipment. At the same 
time, it is the means of holding and in- 
creasing existing loads. 

A rather unusual activity revolves 
around the type of transformers pur- 
chased by customers served at 22,000 
volts. Our standard 60 cycle station 
transformer is a 3-phase, 2500 kva, 22,- 
000-4160 volt unit. Where customers 
are establishing 22 kv substations, they 
are urged to purchase units of this type. 
As an example, one customer doing 
heavy navy work and establishing a new 
22,000 volt service planned on three 667 
kva single phase transformers. 
pointed out to him that the company’s 
standard unit included built-in trans- 
formers for relaying with the system, 


It was 


cost less money, and could be obtained 
from a number of manufacturers with 
3 to + weeks shorter delivery, since it 
was a completely standard item. As ap- 
proximately 100 are in use on the system 
a number of spares are always available. 
This knowledge gives the customer an 
added feeling of security in case trouble 
develops with his own unit. 


Now let’s talk about another phase of 
this problem. Wiring materials and sup- 
plies have been getting very tight. 

Here is a simple example to show 
what can be done by substituting mate- 
rials. An airplane manufacturing plant, 
in the days before priorities, had con- 
structed a pole line on its property carry- 
ing two 22,000 volt feeders. Recently 
this customer found it necessary to ex- 
tend a number of 4160 volt circuits in 
conduit in one of the buildings. Delivery 
on 5000 volt single conductor wire for 
the purpose was quoted at 15 weeks. 
When we were approached for the loan 
or sale of some 6000 feet of such wire 
to help out in the meantime, our sales- 
man pointed out that the conductors on 
the pole line were insulated for 5000 
volts and that 5000 volt insulation on 
open conductors on pole tops was really 
a luxury. As a result, the customer pur- 
chased 6000 feet of weatherproof wire 
from a local wholesaler’s stock, hung it 
on the poles, and put the 5000 volt con- 
ductors into his new conduits indoors. 

Here is another case to show how a 
flexible attitude towards normal rules 
and regulations can assist the customer. 
Not long ago an industrial served from 
the low voltage network through a 1000 
ampere breaker required double plant 
capacity due to war work. A new 2000 
or 3000 ampere breaker carried a long 
delivery. On the other hand, a new 
1000 ampere breaker was available local- 


lv without delay. Instead of requiring 
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one new large capacity unit as service 
equipment, it was felt satisfactory to in- 
stall the second breaker alongside of the 
first one and thus have two breakers to 
control the plant load. This is thoroughly 
in accordance with the National Elec- 
trical Code but is a practice that, in the 
past, has largely been applied to residen- 
tial and commercial work. We should 
be flexible enough to use it and others 
permitted by the Code. 

At the request of WPB, the NFPA 
Electrical Committee recently took ac- 
tion to re-adopt the higher current 
carrying values of the 1937 National 
Electrical Code for type R (Code grade) 
building wire as an emergency measure. 
Other Code changes to conserve vital 
materials are in the offing, such as ap- 
proval of covered neutral cable in de- 
fense housing and emergency government 
construction, and the use of weather- 
proof insulation instead of rubber cover- 
ings for neutral conductors in interior 
wiring. To save as much critical mate- 
rial as possible we can go a step further 
and use the completely uninsulated neu- 
tral. This can be done under trial in- 
stallation procedure. 

In the past metal-clad systems have 
been the accepted standard for industrial 
plant wiring. To avoid long deliveries 
in conduit, busways, etc., and to save 
critical materials, open wiring on insul- 
ators should be more generally used. 
Insulation by separation still is one of 
the best and safest methods of wiring 
known. Open work can be installed with 
practically no use of rubber if weather- 
proof or slow-burning weatherproof wire 
is used, and practically no use of steel 
except for nails, screws or bolts. Porce- 
lain insulators are still readily accessible. 
Since much of the additional wiring now 
necessary in defense plants is intended 
for the duration of the emergency only, 
the use of open work and WP conduc- 
tors has much to commend it. 


This basic problem of wiring and its 
effect on plant production is well ex- 
pressed in a letter recently received from 
the Chief Commercial Executive of a 
large utility: 

“In this connection, a large number of 
our customers have experienced operating 
difficulties such as low voltage, overloaded 
circuits and switches, and have called upon 
us for assistance. The trouble is caused pri- 
marily by the large number of machines that 
are being connected and the increased burden 
on existing equipment. In many cases the 
plant expansion is so rapid that the operat- 
ing personnel does not have time for proper 
planning. In other cases the operating or 
maintenance personnel does not have the 
technical assistance or testing equipment 
necessary to adequately provide for the addi- 
tional load.” 
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These thoughts outline a number of 
ways in which utility company personnel 
can be of real assistance to industrials. 
It must be remembered that most plants 
normally operate a single shift and have 
built up their maintenance and technical 
crews on this basis. They are now oper- 
ating two to four shifts and many do 
not have trained electrical crews as yet 
for night time operation, hence small 
troubles during these periods are magni- 
fied due to lack of expert care. 

The power analyzers, the tong-am- 
meters, the other instruments to which 
most company departments and good 
electrical contractors have access should 
find increasing use in running down the 
troubles so well outlined in the quota- 
tion. The cause, in many cases, will be 
poor power factor. While the obvious 
answer would seem to be capacitors, 
the misapplication of induction motors 
should first be checked. One type of 
technical assistance formerly generally 
available to industrials has largely been 
withdrawn, namely the advice of manu- 
facturers’ technical representatives and 
those of the larger distributors. Under 
the circumstances, and because motors of 
the various types desired are themselves 
scarce, misapplication of motors and of 
control equipment is probably more prev- 
alent in the mushrooming of industrials 
today than in the normal leisurely 
growth of other years. The utility man 
again can be of tremendous assistance in 
this connection. 

We have a new customer service 
function to perform for our customers. 
Utility systems, in general, are now car- 
rying capacity loads. As a result system 
which during earlier days 
would easily have been shaken off, occa- 
sionally develop into troublesome inter- 
ruptions. With plants operating around- 
the-clock it is desirable that the power 
customer contact group be kept informed 
of outages to important customers, so 
that they may pass along the story of 
the cause and the probable length of out- 
age, and the customer in turn can adjust 


troubles, 


his operations. 

In our company the dispatcher, during 
the day, notifies our bureau of interrup- 
tions of consequence to a primary cus- 
tomer; this may be by customer name, 
or by feeder and substation number. Our 
records indicate the customers served by 
each feeder and substation. 

Three men in the department have 
this necessary information at their homes 
and are subject to call by the dispatcher 
during other than business hours. It is 
not pleasant to be routed out of bed at 
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3 a.m. to be told of an outage at the 
XYZ company, but it is gratifying to 
know that the XYZ manager appreci- 
ates the information relayed to him that 
service will be restored within 2 hours, 
as he then is in position to adjust his 
operations and to dispose of the 300 men 
that are standing idle. 

This discussion would not be complete 
without reference to the WPB field of- 
fices, their work, and the cooperation 
that can be established with them. In 
Buffalo we have an excellent one which 
has done an outstanding job in carrying 
the story of conversion to war work 
to the small industrial customer. The 
large majority of them are now doing 
war work of one type or another, and 
we have lost practically none as yet. 


Many of these firms are awed by the 
routine and by the complexity of forms 
used by WPB. They become discouraged 
at their inability to secure war orders on 
first attempts. Our men are familiar 
with the routine, with the more impor- 
tant forms and carry one or more, such 
as the recently issued PD-25-X. Call- 
ing this form to the attention of small 
customers—it was developed for firms 
doing less than $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness per year—has made it possible to 
bring additional ones into the WPB fold 
and get them started on war work. 

Now, as never before, maintenance of 
existing equipment is a real problem. 
Many Electrical Leagues are sponsoring 
programs for the maintenance engineers 
of industrial plants. These should be in- 
tensified wherever possible to cover vari- 
ous phases of operation, maintenance and 
conservation of electrical equipment. As 
an example, the Air Conditioning Coun- 
cil of Western New York, in converting 
itself from a sales promotion to a service 
organization, recently sponsored an eve- 
ning devoted to the operation and main- 
tenance of control instruments employed 
with air conditioning and ventilating ap- 
paratus. Despite pessimistic viewpoints 
that attendance would be small, because 
everyone was so busy, about 300 indus- 
trial plant men attended this highly 
specialized meeting. Good maintenance 
programs will draw good attendance be- 
cause they are particularly timely. 

In this talk there has been no at- 
tempt to outline completely the present 
day functions of a utility group contact- 
ing industrial customers. Instead, some 
examples have been cited to show the 
type of problem and the various ap- 
proaches to reaching a solution. Other 
items have been philosophized about. 
Western New York is a highly indus- 
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trialized region, so much so that more 
than 80 percent of the kilowatthours sold 
by our company go directly to industrials. 
The majority of these are now doing 
war work, many with A-l-a priorities. 
While this high percentage of industrial 
sales may be an exception, many of the 
situations we encounter are common to 
other companies as well, and this mate- 
rial has been presented with the hope 
that some of the ideas discussed may be 
found useful generally. 


Missouri Association Elects 
Officers 


W. SNYDER, JR., president of 

e the Missouri Power & Light 
Company, Jefferson City, Mo., 
elected president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Public Utilities at the Annual 
Business Meeting of the Association in 
St. Louis, April 14 and 15. Mr. Snyder 
succeeds Ben C. Adams, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who has been president two years. 

The other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, C. A. Semrad, St. Joseph, 
Mo. ; second vice-president, J. F. Porter, 
Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; third vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. McAfee, St. Louis, Mo. 

New members of the Executive Com- 
mittee elected were: B. C. Adams, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Alfred Hirsh, St. Louis, 
Mo.; L. W. Helmreich, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; L. W. Laughlin, Springfield, Mo. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director, Fed- , 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and H. S. Bennion, vice- 
president and managing director of the 
EEI. 

A Defense and Safety Meeting, and an- 
nual dinner, was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 14. Hugh Stephens, vice- 
chairman of the Missouri State Defense 
Council, delivered an address on “Util- 
ities and National Defense’; Oliver T. 
Remmers, lawyer, and past president of 
the St. Louis Safety Council, spoke on 
“A Quarter Century of Safety.” 

Frank M. Roessing, Director of Pub- 
lic Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., addressed 
the meeting on “Utility Conditions in 
England as Viewed by an Official Ob- 
server.” Thomas N. Dysart, president of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
spoke on “The Home Front” at the 
luncheon at noon Wednesday closing the 
convention. <A safety playlet, “Safety 
Sam and Haphazard Harry,” was pre- 
sented by Owen A. Best and Harold 
Hamby, of the Arkansas-Missouri Pow- 


was 


er Corporation. 
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Opportunities for Conservation of Critical 


Materials in Victory Housing and Industry 


By J. F. Porter, Jr. 


Vice President, Kansas City Power & Light Company 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I. Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


T Willow Run, Henry Ford has 
built the largest room in the 
history of man. It is over half a 

mile long, nearly a quarter of a mile 
wide. Through the dust of construction, 
no man can see from one end to the 
other. According to Time magazine, 
Willow Run’s job is to turn out a 
four-motored Consolidated bomber every 
hour. Ford will turn them out ahead 
of schedule if we help him get the 
materials. 

We of the Electric Companies deal 
in the materials of Victory in the field 
of wiring, and our job is to save every 
ounce and scrap we can. Fortunately we 
have made a start in our thinking, be- 
cause our efforts during peace time have 
been to secure for our customers, through 
saving material, more capacity for the 
same cost. In peace time we designed 
jobs with plenty of surplus capacity for 
future growth. Our work was a peace 
time effort in a reasonably profitable era. 
We were satisfied and proud of an occa- 
sional job here and there which gave 
more capacity to the customer and more 
work to labor, without increase in cost. 

Now we are at war. It is imperative 
to save every ounce of copper, rubber, 
zinc, steel. We must eliminate surplus 
capacity for possible future growth, pro- 
viding only for immediate war needs— 
and we must make sure that every job 
goes in using the minimum of Victory 
material. 


How are we going to save the maxi- 
mum of Victory materials in every resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial wir- 
ing job? 

You all know the old story of the 
book agent trying to sell a book entitled 
“How To Farm Better” and the farmer 
saying to him, “Shucks, Son, I ain’t 
farmin’ half as good as I know how, 
now.” Since none of us has been con- 
serving materials half as well as he knows 
how, the purpose of this talk will be, 
not to bring out anything new, but 
merely to remind us all of the things we 
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know how to do that we should be 
doing. 

First, we know that uncorrected fluor- 
escent lamps, induction motors, domestic 
refrigerators and mercury vapor lamps 
are all inherently low power factor de- 
vices—in many cases as low as 50 per- 
cent. By factor in 
these devices, we can double useful capac- 
ities from the prime mover to the end 
of the branch circuit to which the cor- 
rected device is connected. For example, 
the Kansas City Code allows 24-40 W. 
uncorrected fluorescent lamps per circuit, 
and 48-40 W. corrected lamps per cir- 
cuit. For essential lighting, the saving 
in copper 


correcting power 


and rubber is of course ap- 


proximately 50 percent. 

Second, we know that the develop- 
ment of new materials and wiring de- 
vices will save. For defense housing, 
CNX, Knob Tube Romex 
have been put on the government critical 
list in that order. On March 12, 1942, 
the National Electrical Code Commit- 
tees for Articles No. 300 and No. 310 


recommended the adoption of CNX for 


and and 


residential and war emergency con- 
struction. At the same time, they recom- 
mend the use of weather-proof and slow- 
burning weatherproof wire for grounded 
neutral on all types of circuit allowed by 
the code, not exceeding 208 volts to 
This, of course, would make 
the knob and tube saving approximately 
the same as CNX. 

At this point you are saying, and 
rightly, that while we have not reached 
perfection, we are already doing more 
than ever before on improving power 
factor and getting new wiring materials 
into use. But strangely, we have done 
very little about the third and last sug- 
gestion, which is this: 


ground. 


We know that a better, more intel- 
ligent engineered use of present wiring 
materials, especially in commercial and 
industrial work, will save quantities of 
copper, rubber, zinc and steel. For ex- 
ample, we have in Kansas City an office 
building finished in 1931. This building 
is supplied with a 3-phase, 4-wire, 
115/199 volt distribution system. Each 
2-wire branch circuit has its own feed 
wire and its own neutral. By re-con- 
necting the branch circuits 3-phase, 4- 
wire, using a single neutral for three 
branch circuits, this building can in- 
crease its capacity 50 percent without the 
use of an ounce of additional copper. In 
new construction, this method of con- 
necting branch circuits can, of course, 
save approximately 33 1/3 percent of 
copper. 

At this point you are saying—that’s 
all fine, but the electric company cannot 
control wiring procedures to save mate- 
That’s right. It will take all 
elements of the electrical industry in our 


rials. 


individual towns working together to 
apply to wiring what we already know, 
so the maximum amount of Victory 
material can be saved. 

To illustrate one way of working to- 
gether, let me tell you of Kansas City’s 


experience. 
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For wiring purposes, our town falls 
into three groups: 

First: The residential construction 
industry ; 

Second: Architects and consulting en- 
gineers; and 

Third: The so called “electrical in- 
dustry” which includes: electrical job- 
bers, manufacturers’ agents, organized 
labor, electrical contractors, city elec- 
trical inspectors and electric company 
employees. 

For the residential construction in- 
dustry, we have established an electrical 
planning service similar to that rendered 
in many other cities., Over a year ago, 
the Federal Housing Authority approved 
CNX cable in houses insured by them, 
provided the electric company would 
agree to plan and check each job at least 
until FHA inspectors were thoroughly 
familiar with the best ways to use this 
material. Nearly 200 houses outside the 
city limits have been wired with CNX 
as a result, and it has become in the 
Kansas City area a familiar material. 

This electrical planning service to the 
residential construction industry, having 
accomplished its original peace-time pur- 
pose, now easily assumes its two-fold part 
in saving Victory materials. 

First it will provide the builder with 
wiring layouts so locating the limited 
number of outlets permitted, as to give 
the occupant of the home the maximum 
immediate service and convenience. 


Also, it will so engineer the wiring 
system serving these outlets, as to con- 
serve the maximum amount of copper. 
Savings of 30 to 40 percent in the 
amount of copper used are possible in 
planned wiring systems, as against the 
shotgun installations which have been 
the practice in low-cost homes. 

For the architects and engineers, the 
electric company has maintained for nine 
years a Lighting Institute which serves 
as a bureau of information on lighting, 
wiring and all commercial utilization 
problems. Architects and consulting en- 
gineers are encouraged to come to the 
Kansas City Lighting Institute to gather 
information and material in the Library 
—to conduct experiments incident to 
their projects, and generally to secure 
information on all things electrical in 
just the way they want it. Proof of the 
value of this service can only be obtained 
from Kansas City’s architects and engi- 
neers and their clients. 

For the “electrical industry” generally, 
we have had in Kansas City for the past 
three years, a local industry educational 
program. These weekly meetings, held 
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in the Lighting Institute in the Electric 
Company building, are attended by elec- 
trical jobbers, manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives, members of organized labor, 
members of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association and other electrical 
contractors, the City Electrical Inspec- 
tors, and electric company employees. 
This group, organized as The Adequate 
Wiring Club, had for its first president, 
the president of the Greater Kansas City 
Chapter of National Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association. The second year, the 
president was the City Electrician of 
Kansas City, Missouri. The president 
the third, and’ present year, is Marshall 
Havenhil of the Commercial Sales Divi- 
sion of the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company. 


The Club has studied various prob- 
lems of mutual interest, which are com- 
mon to your community and ours. One 
of the group, the present President of 
the local I.E.S. and the past President 
of the Greater Kansas City Chapter of 
the National Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Mr. A. E. Smiley, makes this 
significant statement—‘‘These meetings 
are the greatest thing that ever happened 
to the electrical industry. They have 
shown us that our real trouble in the 
past has been that we just haven’t known 
what we have been talking about.”’ Mr. 
Smiley has delivered a lecture on the 
subject of this co-operative movement at 
the Nebraska- Iowa Chapter Meeting 
of the I.E.S. and later at the North 
Central Electrical Association Meeting 
in Minneapolis. 

Another member of the group, Mr. 
John Wetzig, the business agent of our 
local electrical union, I.B.E.W. No. 124, 
has stated that he hopes he will be able 
to bring substantially the information 
discussed in these meetings to all mem- 
bers of his local at the earliest possible 
moment. 


The Adequate Wiring Club list their 
specific accomplishments as follows: 


1. A maximum of co-operation between 
the Jobber, Contractor (and his workmen) 
City Inspectors and the Electric Company. 

2. Promotion of constructive legislation in 
the local electrical code. 

3. Promotion of installation practice with 
the greatest possible savings. 

4. Development of procedure of installa- 
tion and uses that have given the public a 
higher standard of work—at material sav- 
ings and almost trouble proof operation— 
especially in fluorescent jobs. 


By power factor correction, use of 


new wiring materials, and improvement 
of engineering and design in commercial 
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and industrial wiring, great savings in 
Victory materials can be secured. 

These savings will be secured only by 
the whole electrical industry in every 
community in the United States under- 
standing what is best to be done and 
then doing it. 

Those bombers at Willow Run, and 
all of the other fighting tools they typify, 
will come off the assembly line ahead of 
schedule if everyone using Vctory mate- 
rial does his part, in saving it. Our part 
as electric companies is to supply the lo- 
cal electrical industry in our own com- 
munities the help in working together 
which they have the right to expect from 
us. There is no glamour in this job—it 
demands long hard steady work. It is 
our obligation—our opportunity—our 
privilege. 


The War and Utility 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 130) 

the necessity of saving time, money and 
energy today in order that we may be 
able to spend ourselves for the immedi- 
ate task and for the long-range future. 
It is essential that we learn the virtue 
of giving to the uttermost in service for 
the nation in order to get that victory 
which alone assures our freedom. Cor- 
porate and personal sacrifices are dictat- 
ed for the duration so that we may bet- 
ter serve in the years to come, and we 
may be well sure that old ideas will have 
to die if life is to be abundant tomorrow. 

Can we formulate a test of a utility’s 
wartime advertising which may prove 
valid? I think we can—a visual test. 
If, when the war is over, your customer 
and mine should have laid out before 
him all the advertising of our companies 
during the war years, what will his re- 
action be when he looks it over? Will 
he find in it narrow thinking, small ob- 
jectives, selfish concern, smug compla- 
cency and say, ‘““That company was so 
short-sighted that it missed its supreme 
opportunity when the door opened”? Or 
will he find in his survey of our war- 
time announcements a frank appraisal of 


opportunities offered and cooperation 
given to met the nation’s needs—its in- 
dustrial needs, its social needs, its finan- 
cial needs, and its human needs, so that 
he may rightly voice the sentiment, “I 
want to do more business with that out- 
fit from now on because, in the days of 
distress, it exemplified the spirit of a free, 
democratic and cooperative America’? 
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Converting Civilian Production to War Production 


By W. H. Wheeler, Jr. 


Chief, Contract Distribution Branch, PB, Washington, D. C. 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I., Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


OUR Industry’s great power de- 

velopment is now being harnessed 

to our war effort. Yours is not a 
conversion job. In that you are fortu- 
nate. Your product, unchanged, fills a 
basic need for war as well as for civilian 
life. Now, in this crisis, you are called 
upon to supply more than ever before 
in new places and in vast quantities. 
Your product can’t be neatly boxed and 
shipped as it comes off the production 
line. It requires networks of plants and 
distribution systems to bring it to the 
points of need. You are filling that need. 
But that, by no means, is the limit of 
your contribution. 

Your executives have an_ over-all 
knowledge of industry that is unique; 
your representatives know and_ are 
known to the operators of practically 
every plant, factory and shop in the na- 
tion. In many cases they have not only 
knowledge of the machines and other 
manufacturing facilities of industries in 
their areas, but also a pretty keen appre- 
ciation of the abilities of the men who 
manage and operate them. 

No group is better qualified to assist 
in that part of the work of the War 
Production Board with which I am as- 
sociated — the Contract Distribution 
Branch of the Production Division. It 
is the special assignment of this Branch, 
in cooperation with other units of the 
Board, to broaden the production base; 
to speed production by the utilization 
of all practical manufacturing facilities 
—particularly those of moderate and 
small-sized plants. 


We are carrying out this assignment 
in a_ highly decentralized operation 
through the 120 field offices of the War 
Production Board. As an essential work- 
ing tool, each of these offices must have 
an inventory of the production machines 
and other manufacturing facilities of the 
plants in its area. For this purpose, a 
national survey of all manufacturing es- 
tablishments has been in process for 
many months and is now nearing com- 
pletion. Members of the Edison Electric 
Institute have been of great assistance 
in this connection. Not only have all 
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available data been supplied, but in 


been 
loaned for survey work, or have secured 


many instances engineers have 
the necessary information in the course 
of their regular work. 

I want to take this occasion to express 
our keen appreciation and thanks to the 
members of the Institute who have con- 
tributed, and to the officials of the In- 
stitute who have been exceedingly help- 
ful in making 
cooperation. 


arrangements for local 

At the same time, I want to inject a 
note of caution about survey work. Dur- 
ing the past year, industry has been sub- 
jected to an epidemic of surveys for one 
purpose or another. Some of them have 
been made by governmental agencies and 
some by private agencies desiring to help. 
Everyone has been asking for informa- 
tion which it appeared should be useful. 
Much duplication has occurred and In- 
dustry has been overburdened with ques- 
tionnaires, to the point of interference 
with production. 

For these reasons, I ask you gentle- 
men—in your contacts throughout the 
nation—to discourage further private or 
local governmental efforts along these 
lines. We in 


everything 


Washington are doing 


possible to reduce and co- 


ordinate the need of the various national 
agencies for information. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, Contract Dis- 
tribution was a division of the former 
OPM. It had been created by the Presi- 
dent for the specific purpose of spread- 
ing defense contracts among smaller 
concerns to lessen the dislocations and 
casualties which were resulting from pri- 
ority pressures. Defense production for 
the sake of efficiency had been more or 
less concentrated among the larger con- 
cerns. To a considerable extent, there- 
fore, Contract Distribution was a relief 
job and, in many respects, in conflict 
with the interests of the armed services 
in securing the most efficient production. 

Pearl Harbor changed all that. The 
significance of the change is represented 
by the fact that Contract Distribution 
has become a Branch of the Production 
Division. With the new enormous war 
production program, all practical manu- 
facturing facilities are now badly needed. 
Under pre-war conditions, the facilities 
of many moderate and small-size plants 
were “sub-marginal” for munitions pro- 
duction. By and large, their equipment 
is not as modern, as fast and as auto- 
matic as equipment in the larger plants. 
Moreover. the maioritv of small plants 
can be used only through subcontracting 
or pooling operations, both of which sub- 
stantially increase costs. 


But speed—not cost, is now the de- 
termining factor. The degree of “efh- 
ciency” is not important so long as a 
definite plus-contribution can be made 
to war production. Within the limita- 
tions of man-power and material, and 
always remembering that the guns must 
fire, the planes must fly, the ships must 
float, and the tanks must run, all possi- 
ble manufacturing facilities 
brought into war production. 


must be 


Under the changed conditions, then, 
small business as a whole should fare 
much better, but not all small business 
can participate in war production. The 
costs and casualties of war fall unevenly 
on us all. No one will deny that small 
business has been the hardest hit so far. 
But many large businesses have been hit 
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hard as well. Large or small, every 
manufacturing plant has got to continue 
to exert itself to the utmost, to find its 
proper place in the war economy. Gov- 
ernment can and does help, but there is 
no substitute for individual courage, in- 
itiative and ingenuity in meeting any 
That’s what we expect of our 
soldiers and that’s what we must expect 
on the industrial front. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor there were 
some eight billions of dollars authorized 
in plant expansions for munitions pro- 
duction. The results of this are now 
beginning to be felt. 

Since Pearl Harbor, authorizations 
for expansions have continued at even 
a more rapid rate. No one can say how 
long this war will last. We must do our 
utmost to keep on accelerating our out- 
put of munitions. 

But while recent expansions are in- 
surance against future needs; while we 
can ill-afford not to plan for them, of 
greater importance is our production 
now, in the remaining months of 1942, 
with the tools that we have. 


crisis. 


This can be done in two ways—bring- 
ing the tools to the work, or the work 
to the tools. Where the tools can be 
brought to the work by sale to the prime 
contractor, this is usually the method to 
follow, provided he has the floor space 
for them, and provided the subtraction 
from a complement of machine tools ex- 
isting as a nucleus elsewhere does not 
destroy the utility of that nucleus. 

Most of the field offices of the War 
Production Board conduct exchanges for 
the registration of machine tools offered 
for sale or ‘required for purchase. In 
addition, a nation-wide campaign has 
just been launched by the Machine 
Tools Branch of the War Production 
Board to unearth idle tools of certain 
types which are especially critical. Your 
field representatives can do much to co- 
operate in this campaign by obtaining 
lists of such critical types of tools from 
War Production field offices, and by re- 
porting to these offices the location of 
any such tools as may be known to be 
idle, or to have unused capacity. 

But as I have said, in transferring 
tools we must be careful not to break 
up a usable complement of tools which, 
as a unit, can be better brought into pro- 
duction through pooling or subcontract- 
ing operations. The Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch is primarily interested in 
this phase of production. Through its 
field personnel traveling throughout each 
area, through permanent exhibits of com- 
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ponents and parts offered for subcon- 
tracting; through traveling caravan ex- 
hibits of similar items; and through its 
established offices, it endeavors to bring 
facilities and requirements together. It 
has evolved means for broadly dissemi- 
nating simple basic information as to 
job requirements—in lieu of costly and 
burdensome blueprints and specifications 
—in order to bring potential subcontrac- 
tors into contact with prime contractors. 

Your representatives should urge all 
prime contractors with work to subcon- 
tract and plants with unused capacity, 
to contact the nearest War Production 
Board field office. Your representatives, 
themselves, should become familiar with 
the type of work prime contractors in 
their area are undertaking, and encour- 
age them to utilize all the available facil- 
ities of the smaller plants around them 
to speed their output. 

Bear in mind, again, that speed in the 
production of munitions which meet 
specifications, is the one and only con- 
sideration. This does not mean a rate 
of production a number of months hence, 
or the output per man or per machine 
now. It means the greatest total number 
which can be produced during the re- 
mainder of 1942, utilizing any and every 
means possible. 

Cost under the present emergency 
conditions is no longer the gauge of effi- 
ciency. It is definitely inefficient and 
obstructive to limit or restrict produc- 
tion because of that factor. Most new 
contracts now are being negotiated so 
that all fair and reasonable allowances 
for increased costs which contribute to 
speed, may be made. Existing contracts 
taken on a fixed price basis may be, and 
should be, reopened where more speed 
in production can be obtained, if pro- 
vision is made for a fair and reasonable 
increase in costs therefor. 


Our present situation requires a new 
boldness and imagination in approaching 
all manufacturing and engineering prob- 
lems. Heretofore we have measured 
them in an entirely different way than 
we must do now. Change from ortho- 
dox methods necessary to meet an emer- 
gency, generally comes to human beings 
through shock. The danger must become 
real and apparent. In England, for ex- 
ample, up until Dunkirk, it was neces- 
sary to make subcontracting mandatory 
in order to speed production; but after 
Dunkirk this was no longer necessary. 
Industry really went on an all-out basis 
to get their bits and pieces made wher- 
ever they possibly could. 
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With Hitler’s armies standing across 
a ribbon of water so narrow a woman 
once swam it, England plunged over- 
night into the desperate business of put- 
ting together at once some sort of weap- 
ons to replace those lost in France. Find- 
ing war-time uses for peacetime machines 
became a race against time. 

Factories, large and small, found 
work they could handle as prime con- 
tractors, subcontractors and sub-subcon- 
tractors. War production jumped from 
20 to 60 per cent of the national income, 
as each factory and shop went all-out. 
Plants and workers who, for decades, 
had turned out such things as fountain 
pens, safety pins, and lipstick holders, 
began to make parts of implements with 
which to fight. 


The example of our Allies, besieged 
and weaponless, making themselves a 
war machine under the most terrific 
pounding by bombs in the history of un- 
civilized warfare, is indeed a stirring one. 

It is our job—yours and mine—the 
job of every thinking-citizen in the coun- 
try, to help to similarly arouse this coun- 
try now. By comparison, we are fortu- 
nate. For although U-boats ply along 
our shores, and our coastal cities under- 
go practice blackouts, our two oceans 
are wider than the channel and our out- 
posts keep the enemy thousands of miles 
away. This gives us our chance—if we 
will but take it, without bombardment 
or immediate threat of invasion—to stir 
ourselves to a really all-out effort. 

For despite our protection, this coun- 
try is in grave danger. The grim com- 
muniques make it painfully clear that 
far from winning, we are at present ac- 
tually forestalling defeat by fighting a 
delaying action—heroic but humiliating 
—with American outposts sparring and 
dying to give us the time we need; to 
muster more tanks and planes and ships 
with which to fight. 

We know now that our one-ocean 
Navy, and our defense-emergency Army, 
and our guns and butter economy, could 
not successfully wage a two-ocean, four- 
continent war. We know that we are in 
a life-and-death struggle, and that to 
win, indeed to keep from losing, we must 
exert ourselves to the very limit of our 
capacity. 

To do less, is to risk disaster. To de- 
lay is to betray those valiant soldiers, 
sailors and marines that hold back our 
foes to give us this chance to arm. 

American ships are being torpedoed 
within shouting distance of our shores. 
Bataan’s gallant men, lacking tanks and 
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planes and reinforcements, were forced 
to adopt the tactics of the Indian to 
stand off 200,000 mechanized Japs. 

Each day’s delay means more ships 
sunk, each hour spells death for more 
American boys. 

We cannot spar like this forever. We 
are in a fight for keeps, and we are fight- 
ing without gloves and with no holds 


Household 


HE adjoining table, graphically il- 

lustrated by the chart shows the 
growth of the consumer’s investment in 
household electric appliances since 192+. 
This has been computed by adding to- 
gether the total expenditures for new 
equipment, as reported by Electrical 
Merchandising and other trade papers, 
and subtracting, each year, the value of 
discarded appliances as estimated from 
tables covering average lives and average 
prices. It shows the net cumulative in- 
vestment, vot the cost of reproduction of 
the appliances in use at the current sales 
price. 

The chart thus reflects the net effect 
of the growth in the number of custom- 
ers, the increase in the appliances used 
per customer, and the change in the 
prices of the appliances themselves. The 
steady decline in the prices of several 
items, notably lamps, refrigerators and 
radios, which now cost about one-third 
of what they did fifteen years ago, has 
served to offset to a large degree the in- 
crease in the number of appliances in 
service. 


At the end of 1941, the average house- 
hold had an investment of $396 in elec- 
tric appliances (not including battery 
radios, wiring or lighting fixtures). The 
estimated annual mortality was 6 per 
cent, or $25. If we 
charges at 5 per cent of the investment, 
the domestic customer devoted, last year, 
$20 for interest and $25 for discarded 
appliances, or a total sum of $45 toward 
the fixed charges on his electric house- 
hold equipment, which is $8 more than 
his bill for the electricity which he uses 
to operate these appliances. 

It is noteworthy that ten billion dol- 


assume interest 


lars are now invested by the consumer 
in household appliances. If the cost of 
wiring and lighting fixtures were added, 
it is evident that the total would be in 
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barred. We must arm with everything 
we've got. Anything short of that can- 
not be tolerated while thousands of our 
young men; brothers, sons and 
neighbors are perishing. 

Much has been started for our total 
effort. Before Dunkirk the United 
States was spending at the rate of two 
billions a year for arms. Now we are 


your 
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out to spend twice that. much every 
month. We are out to do in two weeks 
what it took us a year to do before Dun- 
kirk. We are out to do in a day what 
we did in fifty; in an hour, what took 
more than two days. 

From June, 1940, until the Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor, the total funds 

(Continued on page 148) 


Appliances Determine Amount 


of Electricity Used 


excess of the $15 billion dollars which 
represents the total fixed capital of all 


the electric utilities, public and private, 
in this country. 











CoNSUMERS’ INVESTMENT IN HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


AND ANNUAL UsE OF ELECTRICITY 














Annual 

— Total on December 31st Kwhr Used Expenditures 

Customers* Investment Per Total Per for Equipment 

Year (Millions) (Millions) Customer (Millions) $1 Inv. per Customer 
1924 14,450 $1,950 $135.00 5,300 2.83 re 
1925 15,600 2,350 150.50 6,000 2.79 36.50 
1926 16,825 2,800 166.50 6,950 2.70 38.50 
1927 18,100 3,275 181.00 7,750 2.55 40.00 
1928 19,250 4,050 210.50 8,725 2.38 55.00 
1929 20,150 5,150 255.50 9,900 2:15 69.00 
1930 20,525 5,850 284.75 11,150 2.03 50.50 
1931 20,350 6,200 305.00 11,900 1.97 36.00 
1932 19,850 6,300 318.00 12,050 1.93 23.50 
1933 20,000 6,475 323.75 11,900 1.86 27.00 
1934 20,600 6,750 327.50 12,825 1.94 31.50 
1935 21,250 7,100 334.00 14,150 2.04 41.50 
1936 22,025 7,675 348.50 15,900 2.15 54.25 
1937 22,950 8,400 366.00 18,025 2.24 58.25 
1938 23,525 8,650 367.50 19,850 2.33 34.25 
1939 24,450 8,925 365.00 21,625 2.46 41.00 
1940 25,500 9,625 377.50 23,800 2.57 $2.25 
1941 26,750 10,600 396.25 25,750 2.55 62.25 

Note: *All residences and farms, excluding power used for irrigation pumping. This table does not 

include wiring and lighting fixtures, battery radio sets, flashlights, motor-driven work tools or special farm 


equipment 
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Lighting for Production 


By John O. Kraehenbuehl 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Illinois 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I. Chicago, 


HAT adequate and comfortable 

lighting will increase production 

has been proven so many times 
that it is an accepted fact with those 
interested in factory management. Dur- 
ing World War I it was definitely es- 
tablished that an illumination of 30 
foot-candles would increase the number 
of pieces produced to a probable maxi- 
mum because the worker under this level 
of illumination reached the limit of his 
psycho-physiological ability to merely 
produce more pieces. The question we 
face in World War II is not one of 
maximum production for a short period 
of time but the question of producing 
large quantities over a period of perhaps 
five or ten years. The endurance of the 
human being considered for long time 
high speed production accounts for a 
recommendation of higher foot-candles 
of illumination than those which would 
produce a maximum output only. 

A report on one of the early studies 
of the question of production versus 
lighting, may be found in Public Health 
Bulletin No. 181 published in 1929, an- 
alyzing the work of letter separators in 
the Chicago Post Office. The most sig- 
nificant curve given is one of “Looking 
Time” and “Illumination” which was 
found free from improvement factor 
during the series of tests. The curve 
indicates rapid improvement with in- 
creased illumination up to seven foot- 
candles and then a very slow increase 
beyond that point. The effect in tabu- 
lar form is given as: 

Sort- Distri- Look- 
ane ing bution ing 

Low Illumination Time Time Time 
8 with greatest effect 28.0 13.7 14.3 
8 with least effect.. 22.1 11.8 10.3 

Average Illumination 
$8 with greatest effect 27.5 13.6 13.9 
8 with least effect.. 21.7 11.5 10.2 

High Illumination 
8 with greatest effect 26.6 13.8 12.8 
8 with least effect 21.8 11.9 9.9 
In these early experiments we see the 
effect of increased illumination in the 
production rate for all groups but a 
more marked improvement for the slow- 
er group. .It must be remembered that 
an understanding of the control of light 
had not advanced to a proficiency equal 
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to some of the poorest systems in use to- 
day. 

A continuation of the consideration 
of production alone is apparent in the 
ability to speed up reading with increased 
illumination. Expressing ability to read 
in per cent and comparing the effect of 
illumination on the rate, it is found that: 


Foot-candles Per Cent 


Illumination Speed of Reading 
2 93 
4 100 
6 104 
8 107 
10 111 
12 115 
20 116 
30 117 


Neither of these studies takes account 
of the wear on the individual nor the 
character of the task. The task which 
reaches a maximum of production, where 
the reflection factor is 80 per cent, at 30 
foot-candles cannot be compared with a 
task where the reflection factor is only 
8 per cent, for in the last instance the in- 
dividual will require approximately 300 
foot-candles for maximum production. 
Primarily, it is not a question of maxi- 
mum production that must be considered 
but the question of efficient production. 
To produce the greatest number of parts 
over the longest period of time with the 
least exhaustion to the worker requires 
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besides quantity of light, quality of light. 
Efficient production must be considered 
under the following sub-divisions: 


Efficient Production 


1. Production—the maximum out of every 
machine, 

2. Spoilage—the minimum of spoilage, 

3. Accidents—the fewest accidents to indi- 
viduals or machines, 

4. Visual efliciency—the best use of the eyes 
with the least strain, 

5. Fatigue—the work period must produce a 
minimum of fatigue, 

6. Health—the health must be good or efh- 
ciency drops, 

7. Endurance—the fatigue of each day must 
be completely overcome by the rest period 
or the human being loses his efficiency 
at an increasing rate, 

8. Morale—if the worker is to have the spirit 
of “do or die’ he must not have his morale 
lowered by poor working conditions which 
sap his endurance and health. 

Since it is possible by relatively simple 
tests to prove that illumination increases 
output, it next is necessary to consider if 
the correct quantity and quality of light- 
ing will increase efficient output. 

First, is even a small per cent of pro- 
duction increase worthy of considera- 
tion? The final measure of production in 
this emergency in which we find our- 
selves is man hours. It is not the dollars 
which our legislative bodies rush to ap- 
propriate nor the possibilities reported in 
raw materials and production but the 
actual man hours expended either at the 
front or in the factory. Across the 
writer's desk lies a blotter depicting 
the cost to the nation of night traffic 
accidents. The estimated total is 206,- 
000,000 man hours each year which in 
turn represents the equivalent work re- 
quired to produce 2000 heavy bombers, 
or six battleships, or 25,000 trainer 
planes. On a similar basis 2 per cent of* 
production, regardless of how it is gained, 
represents an equivalent number of man 
hours and therefore an equivalent gain 
in battleships or planes toward war ef- 
fort. This gain may be through a saving 
of material formerly lost in spoilage or 
by reducing accidents or because of any 
of the items listed under the tabulation 
headed efficient production. 

Consider the first item, production, 
which means more parts, more complete 


items per hour or per vear. A study of 
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Installation of 400-watt H-1 mercury lamps giving 40 footcandles in service. 


1+ reported cases showed an average in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent in production be- 
cause of increased illumination. This in- 
crease ranged from a low of 2 per cent 
to a high of 25 per cent. By simple 
mathematics these percentages can be 
converted into war effort in planes or 
ships. “The most conservative average of 
percentages or even the lowest listed per- 
centage represents many man hours of 
productive effort. 

The second item is spoilage, the loss of 
man hours and frequently the loss of pre- 
cious metals which are impossible to re- 
place. The average of the studies re- 
ported shows 23.5 per cent saved with a 
range of from 4 to 50 per cent, an appre- 
ciable saving of our productive reserve. 

Accidents frequently mean human suf- 
fering, either mental or physical and 
sometimes both. Even 
these physiological and emotional factors 
as minor against the greater distress of 
the world as a whole we cannot discount 
the loss of man hours, the most needed 
item in our war effort. A skilled worker 
may be away from his bench for weeks 
or months, measuring many lost man 
hours and even greater may be the loss 
in man hours if a machine is damaged 
which otherwise would be producing on 
a 24-hour schedule. Improved lighting 
has been reported as reducing individual 
accidents 15 to 60 per cent and dam- 
age to machines 20 per cent. 

Visual efficiency has been studied by 
many researchers and the effect of il- 
lumination on visual efficiency has been 
frequently reported. In 


if we measure 


summary the 


illumination is more effective for those 
with defective vision and those known 
as the slower workers. The increase of 
illumination will affect the workers as 
follows: 

28% increase 

40% increase 

14% increase 

22% increase 


Faster workers 
Slower workers 
Better eyes 
Defective eves 
this is where the illumination has been 
increased from 3 to 12 footcandles. 

It is recognized that age slows down 
the worker and also causes eye defects. 
However, the older trained worker is of 
the greatest value to industry, because of 
the experience and 


judgment gained 
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through years of application to the spe- 
cific task. During this period of emer- 
gency there must be a return to an older 
group as the man hour source for offen- 
sive and defensive material and equip- 
ment, because the younger workers will 
be called to combat service. It can there- 
fore be expected that proper illumina- 
tion will represent a higher percentage 
of man hour return than under normal 
conditions. 

Two studies which have been pub- 
lished many times are an index to the 
benefits of illumination in reducing fa- 
tigue. A measure of the nervous tension 
under which the individual works shows 
that if the illumination is increased from 
1 to 100 foot-candles the nervous muscu- 
lar tension is reduced 32 per cent. A 
measure of the convergence reserve of 
the eye shows that if the illumination is 
from 1 to 100 foot-candles 
there is 16 per cent more reserve. The 
human, like any machine, has energy to 
produce a given output, but if this en- 
ergy is dissipated through other than 
productive effort there will be a reduc- 
tion in needed material and equipment. 
If with a reasonable rest period the 
worker is able to overcome the fatigue 
caused by work he will then be in a posi- 


increased 


tion to again return expendable energy 
in useful production. However, if the 
rest period does not restore the worker 
to his high productive state we consider 
that his endurance has been lowered. If 
our war effort must extend over a period 
of five to ten years it is of utmost impor- 
tance that we make every effort to con- 
serve the endurance of the worker by 
reducing fatigue to a minimum. 





Installation of 3 kw mercury lamps, alternate with twin 1000-watt incandes- 
cent lamps, giving 50 footcandles in service. 
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The effect on health of proper lighting 
is an elusive topic to consider. The Edi- 
son Electric Institute, in one of its pub- 
lications, reports that in one instance a 
factory clinic reported 30 per cent less 
headaches when proper illumination was 
installed for the tasks which were being 
performed. 

The final item, morale, would seem to 
be a sum total of the benefit gained from 
all other items. Morale stands for zeal, 
spirit, confidence, which cannot exist 
where the individual is fatigued or suf- 
fers from loss of wages through spoilage, 
accidents or slowed down production. It 
is necessary to maintain morale if the 
end result is to be victory and where 
lighting plays a major part for at least 
one third of the day and one half of the 
individuals waking hours, the factory 
management must consider it, if efficient 
production is to result. 

The public and administrative heads 
have been so thoroughly educated to 
foot-candles in the last few years that 
there is a tendency to carry the matter 
too far. It has even been suggested 
that local lighting be used in production 
plants and all general lighting abolished 
as an air raid precaution. It is true 
that foot-candle may 
tained through local lighting but the 
quality of lighting will be very poor. It 


levels be main- 


does not seem reasonable that a work- 
man should be penalized for the greater 
part of his working hours because it may 
be necessary to have a “black out’’ for 
five minutes once in several months or 
even in several weeks. It is necessary 
that there be plenty of general illumina- 
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Installation of 2-lamp fluorescent RLM’s giving 40 footcandles in service. 
The supplementary lighting gives 200 to 500 footcandles at the point of work. 


tion and in industry, vertical illumina- 
tion. In no plane within the range of 
vision should there be brightness con- 
trasts greater than | to 10 and it is bet- 
ter if these do not exceed 1 to 5. A good 
quality of illumination should: 


Quality Illumination 

1. Give the proper horizontal and vertical 
illumination for the task. 

2. Be free from direct glare. 

3. Be free from reflected glare. 

4. The lighting should be uniform. 

5. The work surface and the task free 
from harsh shadows. 

6. The surroundings should be properly 
illuminated. 





A typical drafting room with conventional white painted troffers giving 60 
footcandles in service. 


The recommendations of the I[llumi- 
nating Engineering Society should be 
used as a guide in designing the illumina- 
tion level for the task. The specifications 
are very conservative and are the mini- 
mum allowable values for illumination. 
Proper recognition must be given to the 
specific task which must be performed, 
therefore, no hard and fixed rule can 
ever be applied, for design must be tem- 
pered with matured judgment when il- 
lumination and lighting equipment are 
being specified. 

The items listed under efficient pro- 
duction can well be a basis for extensive 
The figures quoted in this 
not the result of researches 
made by the author but from the pub- 
lished literature concerning the subject. 
Except for the items of production and 
fatigue little concentrated research has 
been directed toward finding out by spe- 
cific means the true value of lighting in 
a continued production effort. If we had 
available as much reliable information 
on lighting and production as we have 
on night traffic accidents as influenced by 


research. 
paper are 


lighting, we undoubtedly could show a 
man hour saving because of improved 
lighting which would belittle the figures 
previously quoted. If inadequate thor- 
oughfare lighting costs us 206,000,000 
man hours what will inadequate indus- 
trial lighting cost us in man hours? The 
logic of the situation points to a much 
larger loss because much more is in- 


volved. 
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It is customary to point with pride 
to our new installations where 40 or 50 
foot-candles have been obtained with 
large areas of sources thereby improving 
the quality of lighting. It is too easy to 
forget the thousands of installations that 
furnish from less than one foot-candle 
to 2 or 3 foot-candles. The increased 
production available in bringing these 
from these low levels to the 30 foot- 
candle maximum production lighting, is 
overwhelming in consideration. To carry 
these same plants into the region of effi- 
cient production would add untold man 
hours each year to our war effort. It is 
the problem of the informed to obtain 
reliable data through controlled research 
and to educate the industrial manage- 
ment and government agencies in charge 
of production concerning the need for 
adequate and quality lighting in produc- 
ing war equipment. 

That lighting in the plant contributes 
to the comfort of the worker and in- 
creases production is proven by a sub- 
jective summary of the statements made 
by executives from twelve machine shops 
covered by a national survey. ‘These 
plants had installed better lighting and 
the management reported advantages as 
tollows: 

Comments on Relighting 
Machine Shop 


Percentage 


Lighting Improved 
120s @iate ....<. eae 67 
Less shadow di ; ; 83 
More uniformity ....... oe 58 
Improved appearance ....... 42 

Benefits 
More production SNE ra 67 
BOWer DONS 6n.c is eae 67 
Better quality ......... 17 
Fewer accidents aha cntecen 17 
Greater efficiency .......... 50 
Better morale sip 50 
Less eye fatigue........ * 58 


Though this information is subjective 
it does indicate, without setting up test 
standards and methods of evaluation, 
that the executives appreciate the fact 
that good illumination has a good gen- 
eral effect in the plant and on the output. 
It has been found from experience that 
when extensions or new plants are being 
built, where good lighting has been in 
use, the quality of lighting in the addi- 
tions or expansion program is of an equal 
or better type. 

There are many light sources avail- 
able for industrial lighting and some of 
the newer sources have high efficiencies, 
making the cost of a lumen hour of light- 
ing much more economical than ever 
before. Some recent typical industrial 
installations are as follows: 


1. Filament installation, 100-w lamps in 
Alzak reflectors on 14 x 20 ft. spacing, giv- 
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Installation of 40-watt fluorescent lamps in aluminum painted troffers, giving 
30 footcandles in service. 


ing 65 ft-c initial with a probable average 
of 40 ft-c. 

2. High intensity mercury lamps, 400-w, 
giving an average of 40 ft-c. These lamps 
are efficient and give foot-candles at some 
of the lowest costs. 

3. Alternate mercury and _ incandescent 
lamps, giving 55 ft-c of uniform illumination. 
_ 4. Alternate 3 kw mercury and 1000-2 
incandescent lamps, on 25 ft. centers giving 
an average of 55-ft-c. 

5. RF type mercury lamps, on 10 x 10 ft. 
centers giving 30 ft-c. 

6. Two “white” 100-w type F lamps, on 
10 by 13 ft. centers giving 35 ft-c. 

This information is not to be consid- 
ered design data but indicates the vari- 
ous combinations of sources and the high 
level of illumination which is being used 
in those plants which may be considered 
to have installed modern lighting sources 
and equipment for efficient production 
lighting. The choice of source is varied 
and much depends upon economical 
considerations as to which installation 
would prove the better investment, but 
each illumination source is capable of do- 


ing a good job if it is properly used. 

Besides the manufacturing areas it is 
necessary to light adequately and cor- 
rectly the offices and the drafting rooms 
because these two points are often the 
most important in the production pro- 
gram. ‘The same rules apply to the 
draftsman and stenographer or order 
clerk as apply to the machine worker. 

It is not the money which is appro- 
priated which will give us the maximum 
of man hours but it is the use of these 
appropriations which will make avail- 
able the maximum man hours in our war 
effort. Good lighting aids in increasing 
production and making this production 
efficient, therefore, there seems to be a 
good argument in favor of continued 
development and manufacture of light- 
ing equipment and sources, with a mini- 
mum restriction on the use of materials 
in supplying war industry with this 
necessary tool of production. 


Electrical Victory “V” Available 


HE St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade has been given all rights to 
sponsor nationally, and to encourage the 
electrical industry to use and adopt an 
Electrical Industry Victory “V,” 
bol emphasizing the “V” 


a sym- 
in the abbrevia- 
tion, kva, and carrying the slogan “Vic- 
tory is calling for Continuity of Power.”’ 
It was originally designed and produced 
by the James R. Kearney Corporation, 
St. Louis. 

Electrotypes of the symbol are avail- 


able at cost; 1 inch, one color electro is 
90c; 3 inch, 2 color plates are $2.25; 4 
inch, two color plate are $3.00. Window 
cards 16” x 16” printed in red, white 
and blue are $2.00 per dozen, packaged 
and delivered. 

Order and 


should be addressed to 


requests for information 
Mr: Cart Hi. 
Christine, Secretary-Manager, St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, 1205 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Light for Protection 


By E. P. Coffey 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


OUR real problem is to adjust 

your vast organizations to an all- 

out war effort . . . not a gesture or 
a token conversion . . . but a transforma- 
tion of all power and energy into such 
channels that directly, or indirectly they 
constitute a mighty irresistible force that 
plunges on to Victory. The same intel- 
lectual giants and masters of organiza- 
tion that made your industry what it is 
today are the geniuses who can and must 
convert it into a war machine. The po- 
tential war power of this nation is 
unbeatable—defeat will only come be- 
cause we fail to muster our resources— 
our every ounce of strength in the total 
war effort. Defeat will come because 
we selfishly tried to hoard comfort and 
convenience—or because we failed to lay 
aside our “long range plans” and thought 
too much about what we were going to 
do in business “after the war.” If we 
don’t win the war our plans for “after 
the war’ are only empty dreams. 

As Mr. Wheeler indicated, all non- 
essential power and energy must be 
transformed into essential effort. Of 
prime and immediate importance in this 
conversion comes Light. “Light for 
Production” —‘‘Light for the Offensive” 
—‘‘Light for Protection.” 

All of these are huge projects, greater 
than any you have ever tackled before 
—projects that will test your ingenuity 
and strain your organizations to the 
breaking point. Don’t regard them as 
a new sales line to be peddled about in 
the usual manner. These are the tre- 
mendous needs of a great industrial na- 
tion suddenly forced into war and 
fighting for its existence. Into these 
projects you must put every bit of your 
skill and every ounce of your effort, 
because you are the only men who have 
the skill and the will to do such a stu- 
pendous task. 


You are discussing several of these 
projects at other meetings. Our problem 
this afternoon is protective lighting. 

In the past your industries have de- 
veloped protective lighting as a safe- 
guard against accident and against the 
trespasser. In planning lighting against 
the latter we have been governed in pre- 
war times by the relationship between 
the amount of the risk and the cost of 
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the protection in each individual case. In 
war time this situation changes—to the 
usual casual or criminal trespasser is 
added the saboteur and the dollar value 
of the property guarded is no longer the 
determining scale—but rather, its value 
to the war effort. 

Light becomes the sentry of industry 
and transportation. It ranks with the 
best methods of protection and is particu- 
larly applicable to large areas. In con- 
junction with proper fencing and patrol 
systems it is nearly invulnerable. 

As well as assisting the guard forces 
in production problems, light in protec- 
tion has a psychological value that must 
not be overlooked. Darkness is the 
breeding place of crime and the ally of 
the attacker. Not only does light ac- 
tually make the operations of the sabo- 
teur difficult, but its very presence 
frightens him and he would prefer to 
work elsewhere—in the darkness. 





In crime detection, light becomes an 
important factor. I 
an incident 


am reminded of 
which the 
police officers were investigating a crime 
committed in a dark cellar, filled with 
crates and boxes of every description. 
One of the officers had a flashlight in his 
pocket, typical of the kind we, too, often 
carry—a little yellow beam of light 
which hardly guided him in the dark 


years ago, in 


cellar. With that one small flashlight 
three officers went around the cellar 
striving to find clues to enable them to 
solve the crime—naturally it could not 
be done. 

A case in Mineola, New York, was 
just the opposite—where the Nassau 
County policemen had a large truck, 
mounted with powerful searchlights, 
lights which could be pulled off the 
truck by means of extension cords, long 
enough to guide them for several hun- 
dred feet away from the truck, with 
motor generators on the truck to provide 
power where current was not otherwise 
available. With 150 watt bulbs lighting 
up a similar dark cellar, the brilliant 
glare threw everything into relief, and 
easily brought to the trained investiga- 
tor’s eye any clues which were obtain- 
able. 

Protective lighting can be helpful be- 
fore great damage is done . . . if sabo- 
teurs plant time explosives they can be 
detected in good time, if there is ade- 
quate lighting, before they explode .. . 
whereas they would probably not be de- 
tected in darkness. 

In determining what needs the pro- 
tection of light in war time, we are 
governed by two main factors—the im- 
portance of the product or place to the 
war effort—and then its vulnerability to 
attack. Sometimes we do a fine job pro- 
tecting the major plants of war industry 
—the aircraft assembly plants, etc., and 
completely overlook their sources of parts 
and raw material and transportation— 
which, if damaged, would cripple the 
main plant as effectively as blowing it 
up. 


Actually, when an enemy nation en- 
gages in a plan of sabotage, it is care- 
fully engineered. The enemy studies the 
vital industries. He determines the 
small plants that make the essential 
parts—the sources of the raw material— 
the sources of power and water—and the 
transportation systems involved. These 
he will attack. 

And so our problem of protection sud- 
denly becomes far-flung. It is limited 
only by the amount of electric power 
that may be diverted to it, and by the 
ingenuity of our engineers in installing 
it. Cost ts the lesser factor. 
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Conceivably, railroad bridges and rail- 
way rights of way, highways, locks and 
canals, may yet need protective lighting. 
Recent large scale sabotage in occupied 
France has demonstrated that railroads 
cannot be adequately protected by armed 
patrols alone. In the darkness of night, 
saboteurs with their faces blackened, lie 
in hiding just a few feet back from the 
railroad until the guard passes, then 
slip in and plant explosives before the 
next patrol comes by. So effective has 
this practice become in France, that the 
Germans became desperate and found 
the only effective way to protect the rail- 
ways was to designate a highly regarded 
citizen to patrol the railroad, watching 
for sabotage, and the Germans blamed it 
on the guard, and shot him and his 
friends if explosives were planted in spite 
of the patrol. In the darkness, it is prac- 
tically impossible to protect those rights 
of way. 


And if you think that guarding rail- 
roads is a rather large order from the 
lighting standpoint, then consider the 
possibility that you might be called upon 
to guard an entire frontier or a coast 
line. That is not out of the realm of pos- 
sibility—the new system of commando 
raiding as developed by the British de- 
pends mostly on the cover of darkness 
for its success. If he is unable to attempt 
large scale invasion of our country at 
this time, the enemy might attempt this 
form of hit and run raiding. If he does, 
light will defeat him. 

In the last world war the Germans 
were confronted with a serious frontier 
problem after conquering Belgium. Hol- 
land was neutral, and was the headquar- 
ters of the British spies who passed in- 
formation, refugees, and_ intelligence 
secrets across the frontier. “The Ger- 
mans tried patrolling the frontier and 
ended up with a series of electrically 
charged fences all along the frontier, 
which was illuminated by means of 
searchlights which rotated, moving up 
and down on a time cycle. As a result 
of that form of protective lighting, there 
came into existence on that frontier a 
type of person who specialized in cross- 
ing the frontier, carrying supplies, intel- 
ligence secrets, etc., by sneaking along 
and dodging the searchlights, then duck- 
ing into pools of shadow to wait for the 
light to pass over. So accurately did 
they work this out, that they even had 
maps and charts showing the pools of 
shadow ... and were enabled to get 
over the frontier every night, in that 
manner. 
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I mention these huge projects (not 
that the need for all of them has yet 
developed in this country) to awaken in 
you an appreciation of what the magni- 
tude of this thing can be. Actually it 
develops as the need arises, and as I have 
already pointed out, those things most 
valuable and most vulnerable are to be 
protected first. 

Lighting takes 
forms—from the engineering standpoint 


protection several 
I am not going to discuss these because 
you gentlemen know more about it than 
I do. From the sabotage and attack 
angle, however, I can give you some 
pointers. 

First of all, there’s flood lighting as 
applied to large areas, such as railroad 
vards, which must have adequate cover- 
age, to counteract operations of saboteurs 
who might otherwise be enabled to oper- 
ate in pools of shadow. 

Another type of protective lighting is 
the fence lighting, installed on a large 
scale, supplementing and giving added 
protection, in conjunction with patrols— 
this requires study and certain thought. 
Lighting should be used to protect our 
patrols, in order to work against the 
Such lighting could become 
a boomerang, by pointing up our patrols 


trespassers. 


and silhouetting them so they become 
targets for the enemy bullets. 


Building exteriors present a new prob- 
lem in lighting and flood lighting is sug- 
gested for building exteriors, to prevent 
illegal access to the building or attack 
from without by explosion or 
Considering this form of lighting from 
another angle, there is the question of 
whether the exterior lighting will be on 
all through the night, or will they be 
under the control of the watchman, to be 
turned on or off at specific times, when 


arson. 


needed, or merely held in readiness for 
an emergency, where such lights could 
be turned on to frighten off trespassers 
or to catch them. Another possibility 
is to have such lighting controlled by 
an automatic electric alarm, where a pre- 
arranged signal will turn on the lights. 
In crime detection, often this system is 
used in connection with catching a crim- 
inal, and though no 
there, an accurate record is obtained by 
camera and illuminative lighting. 

In addition to these well-known forms 
of lighting, we will possibly get another 
new type 
purposes. 


even human is 


. lighting for camouflage 
This kind of lighting would 
play quite an important part in subse- 
quent protective measures. 

Another war time problem in protec- 
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tive lighting would be the arrangements 
necessary for blackouts. Arrangements 
would have to be made for registered 
control, in case lights would have to be 
put out... and it would be necessary 
to watch out so the area does not become 
a target, rather than a protected feature. 

A lighting system, in itself, is vul- 
nerable to attack and must be considered 
in the plan for protective lighting. 
Switches should be safe-guarded against 
any casual trespassers. Power lines must 
be safe-guarded and so protected that 
they will not be attacked from outside. 
In many installations you will want two, 
or three, or even more alternate power 
supply lines so that if one line is success- 
fully attacked, the others can still be 
operated. ‘They could be buried under- 
ground, for protective purposes—trans- 
formers must be watched so they are not 
hit by stray bullets. There are problems 
peculiar to each installation, and I am 
mentioning some of these dangers and 
hazards so that when you are planning 
to make other installations, you can take 
these precautions into consideration. 

Those are some of the problems which 
are going to confront you, although for 
the most part the specific needs will be 
designated to you by the plant owners, 
by the military authorities, the -govern- 
ment production. authorities—as the 
needs arise. Then it will be up to you 
to solve each problem. 

This then becomes one of your war 
assignments, and the skill and the energy 
with which you attack it will be actually 
the effort which you will put into achiev- 
ing Victory. 


“Subsistence Project” to Be 
Sold at Loss 


CCORDING to testimony at the 
hearings on the Agriculture Appro- 
priation Bill before Congress, the 158 
homes in the Arthurdale, West Virginia, 
“Subsistence project” will be sold to the 
present tenants for an estimated price of 
$175,000; or $2,471,000 less than the 
original cost of construction. 


The project was a “social experiment” in 
the early days of the New Deal and was 
constructed under the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration of Rexford G. Tugwell at a cost of 
$2,646,000. 

C. G. Baldwin, Administrator of the F.S.A., 
which inherited the project from Tugwell’s 
organization, told the House Appropriations 
Committee that the project, and others like 
it, had become “problem children.” Testi- 
mony also developed that the operating ex- 
penses of all of the resettlement projects had 
been $13,442,000, while the income actually 
collected had amounted to only $8,105,000. 
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Outlook for Supply of Lamps and 


Lighting Equipment 


By Don M. Julien 


Director, Industry Relations Division, Foster & Davies, Inc., Cleveland 
An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


HE Outlook for the Supply or 

Lamps and Lighting Equipment 

is, like most other outlooks today, 
very much befogged. What I have to 
say to you is the result of nearly a year’s 
effort to be of some practical help to 
various branches of the Lighting Indus- 
try, and to individual manufacturers in 
those branches in the matter of Priori- 
ties, Limitations, Procurement of Mate- 
rials, etc. 

I know how a great many of these 
manufacturers feel regarding the Out- 
look but I have no sources of informa- 
tion in Washington not open to any 
American citizen and if I seem to speak 
too positively, please forgive me. It is 
only because you would tire of hearing 
me preface every other statement with 
“T believe,” “it is very possible,” and 
similar qualifying phrases. You would 
like me to tell you what the Lighting 
Industry is going to be able to do, what 
types of equipment it will produce, 
where it may sell them, in what quanti- 
ties, and for how long. Several thousand 
manufacturers of Lighting Equipment 
have been asking themselves those same 
questions and if I can tell you what 
already has happened to them, and what 
we think is likely to happen, you then can 
interpret these general trends in light of 
your own local and individual conditions. 


It is usually dangerous to generalize 
about the Lighting Industry, for while 
it does have a common denominator in 
that all of its branches produce equip- 
ment that provides Light, the various 
elements making up this Industry have 
little more than that in common. In 
spite of this, however, I believe two gen- 
eralizations are safe. 

The first one, one you already have 
heard and will hear again and again, is 
that in the kind of a war we are fight- 
ing ...a war of production... Light 
is as essential as bullets and battleships, 
for without Light the called-for 168- 
hour production week would be an utter 
impossibility. So Light, unquestionably, 
takes its place with Men and Munitions 
as a war implement of primary im- 
portance. 
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If this is true, and I have never heard 
anyone attempt to disprove it, then we 
can proceed to a second generalization 
more pertinent to the subject, and that 
is that the people in the Lighting In- 
dustry are engaged in essential war ac- 
tivity, but only insofar as the Light they 
help produce serves a necessary purpose 
in our program for Victory. 

Let us not assume that because Light 
is a war essential in certain places, it may 
be provided lavishly or extravagantly, 
and in all places. To use a homely paral- 
lel, while we continue to produce beans, 
and butter, and bread, we are getting 
along very nicely with less than our 
normal ration of caviar and Italian olive 
oil. It seems only a few weeks ago, that 
business men were shouting in gather- 
ings like this, that trade-papers were 
editorializing, and Congressmen were 
orating on Capitol Hill, all trying to 
prove that business must be preserved, 
perhaps not quite as usual, but certainly 
to the extent that it could earn Profits 
out of which to provide Employment 
and pay Taxes. You don’t hear nearly 
so much of that now, for it has become 
rather apparent that other, and more im- 
portant, occupation has been found for 


labor and that while government still is 
glad to take whatever taxes it can find, 
it actually is in much greater need of 
the critical materials that so-called ci- 
vilian business has been consuming than 
in its tax-dollar. Let’s be very practical 
and realize that we are driving rapidly 
toward an all-out for Victory .. . that 
all previous conceptions of what is nat- 
ural or normal or essential are being re- 
vised and the only sensible, not to say 
patriotic, justification for a product that 
is using critical materials, or needed 
machinery, is that it will help win the 
war. 

But there’s where the problem be- 
comes complicated. Winning the war 
involves more than the production of 
planes, or guns, or bullets. The new and 
rapidly growing army of war workers 
has to be fed and clothed and housed, 
and in every one of these activities, Light 
is an absolute necessity. 

In other fields, the service that Light 
performs is less important, and right 
now the problem facing Washington... 
and the Lighting Industry .. . is, where 
must we have light, what kinds and how 
much and, conversely, where can we do 
with Jess light or none at all and what 
kinds of lighting sources and equipment 
are involved. 

Facing these questions, we can no 
longer generalize, but must examine 
each Branch of the Lighting Industry 
individually, for that’s the way it is be- 
ing treated in Washington, with just a 
wee bit of overlapping when End-Uses 
of the product become involved. 


Christmas Lighting 

In the eyes of many, perhaps the least 
important branch of the Lighting In- 
dustry is Christmas Lighting, but a dif- 
ferent conception will be had when we 
realize that in 1941, one out of five of 
all bulbs sold in the United States, both 
large and miniature, was a Christmas 
Tree bulb. While this Industry had 
some difficulty late last year in getting 
certain materials, notably plastics and 
copper, the Christmas Lighting Manu- 
facturers ended up in 1941 with the 
greatest sales in history. But Pearl 
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Harbor changed things completely, and 
even though the President and Prime 
Minister Churchill, in their Christmas 
Eve addresses to the nation, made refer- 
ence to the morale-building importance 
of Christmas and lighted trees, before 
January had passed what was then 
OPM ordered drastic curtailments. The 
“control” in this case was the production 
of Christmas tree bulbs and this year, 
under L-28, the order limiting the pro- 
duction of Incandescent Bulbs, the 
Christmas Lighting Industry is reduced 
to about 30 percent of its 1941 pro- 
duction. 

Some 17 manufacturers are engaged 
in the manufacture and making of 
Christmas tree outfits, wreaths, illumi- 
nated candles, etc. They have no equip- 
ment to convert to war production, yet 
there was no cry of unfairness or dis- 
crimination when the restriction was im- 
posed and, right now, they are assem- 
bling what little materials they have on 
hand and then will shut down for the 
year and likely for the duration of the 
emergency. In a way, the Christmas 
Lighting Manufacturers are fortunate 
for at least they know the worst and are 
governing themselves accordingly. 


Portable Lamps 


Next, let us take a quick look at the 
Portable Lighting Industry. Over 600 
factories . . . and I use the word “‘fac- 
tories” advisedly .. . are engaged in the 
manufacture or assembly of Portable 
Lamps and Shades, ranging all the way 
from the 10c store items to exquisite 
designs selling for $5,000 and more. 
Obviously, not all of the Portable Lamps 
that have been made in the past were 
essential from the standpoint of the ef- 
ficient production of Light for useful 
purposes, yet, on the other hand, in many 
vital spots today, Portable Lamps are 
the only, or at least the most practical, 
sources of illumination. The govern- 
ment seems to recognize this when it 
writes Portable Lamps into its specifica- 
tions for war-production trailers, and 
when Portable Lamps are found to be 
the largest single item in the current 
proposals for electrical supplies issued by 
the Procurement Division of the Trea- 
sury. I believe that we are safe in as- 
suming there will be a continued pro- 
duction of portable lamps but that the 
production will be much curtailed. What 
this curtailment will be, we don’t yet 
know. Some time ago, an Industry 
Specialist from what was then OPM, 
addressed a number of manufacturers at 
the Chicago Lamp Show and told them 
that an order was being prepared which 
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would limit the production of Portable 
Lamps to 80 percent of the 1940 volume. 
Since then, this percentage has been fur- 
ther reduced to 70 percent and other re- 
strictions are added. The length of the 
cord to be used will be reduced, no more 
sockets may be used than 70 percent of 
those used in 1940, and of course, the 
copper order, M-9-c, prohibits the use 
of brass or copper for any purpose other 
than the conduction of electricity. After 
March 3lst, plating is pretty generally 
prohibited by the various metal conser- 
vation orders and many lamp manufac- 
turers already are building their lamps 
of glass and wood and pottery and al- 
most completely eliminating the use of 
all metals, except for the socket shell, 
the cord and the plug. And it wouldn’t 
be surprising, after manufacturers’ stocks 
of plugs and wire are exhausted, to find 
lamps on the market without cords or 
plugs, on the assumption that many peo- 
ple wanting lamps will be able to find 
their own cord and plug to complete 
the job. 

No very accurate estimate can be 
made of the quantity of finished lamps 
in the hands of manufacturers and re- 
tailers, or of the quantities of wire, 
sockets, etc., on hand for the manufac- 
ture of lamps. At present, manufactur- 
ers are able to take care of existing 
demands but when the limitation order 
is signed, production will be cut. In the 
meantime, those manufacturers who pos- 
sess suitable equipment are going after, 
Others, who 
have been doing less of a manufacturing 
and more of an assembly job, are finding 
new things to make, not at all related 
to the Lighting business, and involving 
materials that are readily obtainable. 


and getting, war orders. 


Residential Lighting Fixtures 

So far, no restriction has been placed 
on residential fixtures, as such, but a 
limitation order is being discussed and 
even without such an order the general 
orders controlling such things as copper, 
brass, aluminum, nickel, steel, etc., al- 
ready made it very difficult for fixture 
manufacturers. 

Some manufacturers have done a re- 
markable job of designing, practically 
eliminating the use of all metals except 
for the socket and the wire but the type 
of residential building that will be going 
on, $6000 and under, isn’t a very at- 
tractive market for fixtures. We hear 
that many thousands of so-called defense 
housing units are to be constructed this 
year, some figures running as high as 
625,000 units. All of these units will 


have some kind of a fixture in each room 
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but the total value of all the fixtures for 
a housing unit of this type usually is 
under $5, sometimes running as low as 
$3.25. Lighting fixtures likewise are 
being specified for the demountable hous- 
ing units and here the amount involved 
is even less, approximately $2 per unit. 
There will be other demands for resi- 
dential fixtures in barracks, air bases, 
and other military housing projects but 
these, too, are little more than sockets 
to hold a lamp, in fact they often are 
designated as “lamp-holders.” Fixtures 
still are available for replacement pur- 
poses, but when the sockets and the wire 
that manufacturers have on hand are 
gone, there may not be any more avail- 
able and now doesn’t look like a very 
auspicious time for utilities to be think- 
ing about a_ residential re-fixturing 
program. 


Commercial Lighting 

So far, we have made no specific men- 
tion of Fluorescent Lighting as such, 
but now it becomes necessary to treat 
this light source as separate from Incan- 
descent. You all know the advantages 
and the disadvantages of Fluorescent 
Lighting, and I would say the advantages 
of soft, cool, glareless light, with mate- 
rially current consumption, are 
recognized and appreciated by WPB. 
However, it has one great disadvantage, 
that being that Fluorescent .tubes and 
fixtures use quantities of several critical 
materials, principally mercury, copper 
and steel. The regulated frequency 
(RF) type of tube involves the use of 
several times as much mercury and cop- 
per as the F-type, and because of that at 
least one tube manufacturer already has 
announced that in a very short time he 
will discontinue advertising and promot- 
ing the use of this tube, manufacturing 
only a sufficient number for necessary 
replacement. And, the use of the F-type 
tube is certainly going to be restricted. 
An order has been drafted, and if not 
already approved is likely to be any 
minute, which will say that Fluorescent 
Fixtures may not be sold to, or pur- 
chased by, non-essential users. The order 
won’t use the term “non-essential.” 
Rather it will state what rating an order 
for fluorescent fixtures must have before 
it can be filled—likely an A-1-j, or an 
A-2, and the priorities division will es- 
tablish what is essential and what is not 
by the ratings it assigns to orders for 
Fluorescent Fixtures. This pending 
“use” order likely will have these effects. 


less 


(1) Fluorescent lighting will be authorized 
for new construction when the object of such 
construction is war production. 





ire 


er 
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(2) It will not be permitted as replacement 
for existing lighting installations unless such 
replacement would materially increase war 
production. 

(3) There will be some new construction 
to care for essential civilian needs in new or 
expanding war-production areas. Lighting 
will be necessary in these new buildings but 
it seems probable WPB will reason that in- 
candescent lighting would be entirely ade- 
quate for new food stores, barber shops and 
bowling alleys. 

(4) It is expected that the sale of fluores- 
cent tubes for replacement will be permitted. 


I don’t believe there will be any 
orders forbidding the use of existing 
fluorescent installations in stores, and 
windows, and for showcase lighting, ex- 
cept as increased demands on generating 
capacity may limit the use of light, both 
fluorescent and incandescent, for such 
purposes. But no new fluorescent in- 
stallations can be made without a pretty 
high priority rating, after this order be- 
comes effective. 

I don’t believe the Lighting Industry 
was very happy in its choice of the term 
“commercial” ‘to describe a certain type 
of lighting installation. Certainly today 
the word seems to have a rather sordid 
connotation and lately there has been 
some talk of adopting a new designation 
such as “utility” or “utilitarian.” But 
whether we continue the use of the old 
term “commercial” or find a new one, 
we need to be careful now, how we apply 
it for there will be more and more use 
of so-called commercial equipment in in- 
dustrial applications. Under present 
terminology, lighting of offices, drafting 
rooms and other places is classed as com- 
mercial lighting yet if such lighting is 
regarded as essential to the operation of 
a war-production factory, it will receive 
priority recognition. We must not as- 
sume, therefore, just because a certain 
type of lighting fixture is termed a “‘com- 
mercial unit” that it will be placed under 
a ban. It is the End-Use, not the design 
of the fixture, that will determine its 
status. 

There is another angle to consider in 
this so-called commercial field and that 
is the increasing restrictions on all non- 
essential building, the difficulty of ob- 
taining copper wire and other wiring 
materials without the assistance of very 
high ratings, all of which tends further 
to limit the opportunities for commercial 
lighting promotions of all kinds—incan- 
descent as well as fluorescent. 


Industrial Lighting 


When we come to this phase of Light- 
ing, the picture is entirely different. The 
government will undoubtedly extend 
priority assistance to manufacturers of 
lighting equipment of all kinds when it 
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contributes to the war effort and the 
government even is concerned as to 
whether the manufacturers of industrial 
lighting equipment will be able to meet 
the demands that will be made upon 
them. Some manufacturers, therefore, 
might feel that they have nothing at all 
to worry about, that the government will 
supply them with all the orders they can 
handle and with all the materials that 
these orders require. That is basically 
true, but there are one or two factors 
that should be considered. 


Many things are being done differ- 
ently since the War Production Board 
was created and today the mere fact that 
a certain piece of equipment is for an 
essential use will no longer confer upon 
the designer or the manufacturer of that 
equipment, the right to be extravagant 
or wasteful, either in the use of mate- 
rials or of electrical energy. The users 
and the manufacturers of essential war 
equipment are going to be expected to 
apply all possible ingenuity in finding 
substitutes for critical materials or in us- 
ing as little of these materials as possible, 
where no satisfactory substitute can be 
found. As more and more things are 
being taken away from civilians, there 
will be more and more obligation on 
government to use the things it takes 
wisely, and needless or inefficient uses 
of critical materials, including electrical 
energy, will not be countenanced simply 
because they are labeled “for war pro- 
duction.” 

I don’t think it is necessary to do 
more than mention the remaining types 
of lighting equipment. Certainly flood- 
lighting is required, and will be pro- 
vided, for the protection of essential 
manufacturing plants, transportation fa- 
cilities, etc. Roads and streets leading 
to plants will be lighted, as will air 
fields, troop cantonments, etc. Explo- 
sion-proof installations will be provided 
where needed and the manufacturers of 
these types of equipment should be bend- 
ing every effort, as doubtless they are, to 
make each pound of critical material give 
forth the utmost quantity of light. 

So far we have talked mostly about 
equipment, but what about the light 
sources themselves . .. the bulbs and the 
tubes ? 

The fluorescent phase of the problem 
already has been mentioned for there the 
end-use of fixtures was involved. But, 
in addition, the mercury order, M-78, 
specifies that tube manufacturers may 
use no more mercury in any 3-month 
period than 100 percent of the mercury 
used in the first 3 months of 1941. In 
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issuing limitation orders, WPB usually 
bases its computations on the year 1940, 
in the belief that this was an average, 
or normal year. But in 1940 fluorescent 
lighting was really just starting and in 
consideration of that fact, the first quar- 
ter of 1941 was used as the basis for 
limitation. There is considerable ques- 
tion as to whether even that period is 
typical or normal but, anyway, that is 
how the order was written. 

Then I have mentioned the voluntary 
curtailment of the RF-tube with its com- 
paratively greater usage of critical mate- 
rials, and the pending End-Use order to 
prohibit the sale of fluorescent fixtures 
and accompanying tubes for non-essen- 
tial uses. Weighing these curtailments 
and restricted uses, it is believed that the 
tube manufacturers can just about take 
care of the increased demand for essen- 
tial fluorescent light and, at the same 
time, supply replacements for existing 
fluorescent fixtures of all kinds. This, 
of course, can’t be an assurance but it 
is a prediction based upon the belief that 
materials will have to be released to pro- 
vide the light needed in our war produc- 
tion efforts and that enough additional 
may be spared to provide tubes for re- 
placement for so-called civilian use, but 
only where such use will not conflict 
with any restrictions on power. 


Restrictions already are in effect on 
the production of Incandescent Lamps. 
Limitation order, L-28, issued late in 
January, forbids the use for the manu- 
facture of lamps of more than 75 per cent 
of the nickel and 80 per cent of the brass 
and copper used for such manufacture in 
1940, and the use of these metals for 
Christmas tree, advertising and decora- 
tive purpose lamps is even more severely 
curtailed. But, as usually is the case with 
limitation orders, the lamp manufacturer 
is told how much material he may use 
but there is nothing in the order giving 
him any priority rating or assisting him 
in any way to get materials. In other 
words, it tells him the quantity of critical 
materials he is permitted to use, if he 
can get them. 

All this makes it very difficult to pre- 
dict just what the year’s output of lamps 
will be and I am afraid that some people 
are too optimistic. They have read about 
all the research that has been done by the 
bulb manufacturers, how they are brass- 
plating steel lamp bases and how they 
are nickel-plating steel wire, and from 
this they erroneously assume that the 
manufacturers can produce all the lamps 
they want to. Unfortunately, this is not 
true for while considerable progress has 
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been made in this direction, some very 
difficult problems remain to be overcome. 
Then it must be remembered that the 
status of the critical materials involved 
changes from month to month, and it 
doesn’t seem now that these changes will 
bring any immediate comfort to lamp 
manufacturers. Restrictions on the end- 
uses of bulbs are being discussed and a 
very exhaustive study is being made to 
see. what can be accomplished by the 
elimination of lamps of certain types, 
wattages, voltages, etc. 

Trying to arrive at some kind of an 
answer, it is my opinion that incandes- 
cent lamps are in about the same position 
as the fluorescent tubes—that they will 
be readily available for war production 
and all of the civilian services necessary 
or important to war production, that nor- 
mal replacements will be available but 
that it would be ill-advised at this time 
to advocate any greater use of bulbs 
where such greater use does not contrib- 
ute directly to the winning of the war. 

We have jumped around quite a bit 
and perhaps a brief summarization might 
be in order. 


Christmas Tree Lighting 


The quantity of bulbs available for use 
in {942 is definitely established and in a 
few weeks will have been manufactured. 
There was a fair carry-over of bulbs and 
sets from last Christmas and this busi- 
ness this year will amount to around 
35° of last year’s volume. 


Portable Lamps 


A fair quantity of these will be re- 
quired by the war effort and, if neces- 
sary, priority ratings will be given them. 
The Industry “unquestionably will soon 
be operating under a limitation order 
with no priority assistance except in hard- 
ship cases. Consensus of opinion is about 
50 per cent of last year’s production will 
be available this year. 


Residential Lighting 


No specific limitation orders yet, but 
Huorescent will be hit and restrictions on 
copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, etc., now 
are keenly felt. Markets, too, are se- 
verely affected due to lack of residential 
building of the type that would use 
higher grade fixtures and the forecast for 
this branch of the Industry is consider- 
ably less than 50 per cent of 1941. 
Commercial Lightina 

Likewise to be greatly affected by 
scarcity of materials, by end-use orders, 
‘by limited building construction and by 
probable power limitations. This type of 
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equipment has been obtainable without 
priority ratings, but most manufacturers, 
particularly those working with fluores- 
cent, see their business dwindling to prac- 
tically nothing. 

A questionnaire recently sent out by 
one of the lamp and tube manufacturers 
to leading manufacturers of commercial 
type of equipment reveals (1) that secur- 
ing critical materials is their major prob- 
lem, (2) that they all have been work- 
ing on the problem of substitute or al- 
ternate materials and that in cases where 
no satisfactory substitutes can be found, 
the particular item involved is being dis- 
continued, (3) that about 30 per cent of 
this year’s potential demand for commer- 
cial lighting equipment can be supplied. 


Industrial, Flood-lighting, etc. 


New construction and con- 
version of old plants for war production 
will absorb all the 


military 
manufacturers can 
produce. The problem here is how to get 
more light from smaller quantities of 
critical materials. 


Bulbs and Tubes 


Certainly all that are needed for the 
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war eftort and likely enough for essential 
civilian needs. 

What should Lighting Companies do 
in face of such conditions? That is for 
others on your program to discuss, not 
for me, but I cannot close without say- 
ing this: No commodity, not even cop- 
per or steel, is more vital to our Program 
for Victory than electricity—electricity 
for Light and for Power, and yours will 
be the task of producing all the electricity 
that is needed, and the responsibility of 
helping to prevent the waste or the mis- 
use of every possible watt of energy. This 
task and this responsibility will un- 
doubtedly increase in importance and in 
difficulty, but you have faced other im- 
portant and difficult situations before and 
you have overcome them, as you will 
this one. 

While conditions, and therefore treat- 
ment of conditions, will vary among the 
Lighting Companies throughout the 
country, you will be as one in your de- 
termination to see this thing through as 
quickly as possible, and I am proud to 
be associated, if only indirectly, with an 
Industry that has so great an opportu- 
nity to do so much for so many. 


Conserving Civilian Production 


(Continued from page 137) 


for the war effort 
and made available for spending by the 


voted by Congress 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
came to sixty-four billions, three hun- 
dred twenty-nine millions of dollars. 
From Dec. 7, 1941, through March 5, 
1942, seventy-two billions, six hundred 
three dollars made 


available, or a grand total of one hun- 


millions of were 


dred thirty-six billions, nine hundred 
thirty-two millions. Truly a stupendous 


outlay. 


Donald Nelson, our War Production 
Chief, has pointed out: It matters not 
how we do the job, or who does it, or 
what it costs; what counts is that the 
right weapons reach the right soldiers 
at the right time. If we lose this war, 
the cost will not matter; and if we win 
—any price will be cheap. 

Many outstanding and inspiring jobs 
have been done both in mass production 
and in “bits and pieces.”” One manufac- 
turer turning out guns and doing it well 
undertakes only 7 per cent of the work 
in his own plant. The rest is farmed out 
to smaller factories which can make re- 
quired parts on existing machines. A 
group of small metal working establish- 


ments in Denver, Colo., banded together 
in a pool and have secured some seventy 
millions of dollars in contracts from the 
Mare Island Shipyard, for the fabrica- 
tion of plates, frames and other struc- 
tural metal work for the pre-fabrication 
of ships a thousand miles from the sea. 
A ladies’ purse manufacturer is making 
parts for a gun; a merry-go-round man- 
ufacturer is making air-craft handling 
equipment; a heater manufacturer is 
making bogey-wheels for tanks—and so 
And in Detroit the automotive 
is doing an outstanding job, 


it goes. 
industry 
belying the statement that U. S. mass 
production, because of its single-purpose 
machinery, is not flexible and cannot 
readily convert. The mental muscles of 
its engineers are flexible, and their in- 
genuity is producing results which are 
amazing. 

Yes, we'll do the job all right, despite 
our seeming conflict and confusion and 
we'll do it in the democratic way in 
which this great Nation has always met 
its emergencies. But it won’t be without 
the greatest effort and sacrifice by all 
of us. 
interject the 


In conclusion, may I 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Maintaining Residential Usage by Our Customers 


By A. C. Crandall 


Vice President, Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.I., Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


T the outset, let me say that the 
comments and suggestions which 
follow are not offered as com- 

plete answers to the problems involved in 
the assigned subject “Maintaining Resi- 
dential Usage by our Customers.” They 
consist mainly of ideas that have worked 
in our city, and others incorporated in 
future plans which we trust will work. 
Both are offered in the hope of stimulat- 
ing better ideas in your mind. 

First let’s see if the objective of main- 
taining residential usage squares with 
the paramount issue of the day. Does it 
contribute directly or indirectly to the 
success of our country’s war program— 
for if, as and when our actions or our 
objectives are not directed toward win- 
ning the war, they should be dropped. 
The answer we think is that maintain- 
ing residential usage of electric service 
not only contributes in many ways to 
our country’s “all out’ war effort, but 
if we were to cease our efforts in this 
direction it would actually be detrimen- 
tal to those efforts. 

The industry we believe has a direct 
obligation and responsibility to aid the 
homemaker in maintaining the present 
level of electrical living and to “save by 
the use of electricity,” not just 
electricity.” This 
seem to be well supported in the report 
that England, during its two and one- 
half years of gruelling war experience, 


“save 


conclusion would 


has never asked the domestic customer 
to curtail the use of electric service. This 
would seem to be strong evidence of the 
value of electric service in creating that 
great war asset “home morale.” 

But suppose the war lasts so long and 
war production becomes so great that it 
does become necessary to control or 
ration energy for domestic use. We 
still have an obligation to help our cus- 
tomer maintain his usage to the limit of 
existing restrictions, so that the sacrifice 
in home lighting and the use of labor 
saving appliances, brought about by these 
restrictions, may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

There is still another obligation in- 
volved in this matter of maintaining 
residential usage and that is to retain 
much needed revenue to the utility. This 
is a direct benefit to the war program 
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because severe losses in residence revenue, 
in the face of heavy capital expenditures 
to met war demands, may 
weaken the financial conditions of a 
utility, and company so 
weakened cannot be effective in carry- 
ing its share of the war load. 


seriously 


certainly a 


Residential Lighting 

Residence usage can be divided into 
two general use classes—lighting and 
appliances. Let’s consider lighting first. 

War conditions in no way lessen or 
remove the value of eyesight conserva- 
tion, whether it be in the home, the of- 
fice, the store or the factory. Anything 
we can do to conserve the worker’s eyes, 
is a step in conserving the most valu- 
able tools used in either war or peace 
times. They are tools that cannot be re- 
placed, therefore should not be impaired 
or destroyed by lack of care or protec- 
tion. 

The man or woman returning from a 
hard day’s work at the factory, office or 
store should be able to relax under the 
most favorable conditions, and certainly 
that includes a properly lighted home. 
In fact it is safe to predict that the home 
will take on new importance beyond just 
a place for the family to eat and sleep. 
As the pinch on automobile use tightens 
and other forms of transportation be- 


come more congested, the family will 
spend most of its evenings at home en- 
joving home entertainment. ‘This will 
be quite a contrast to the practice of 
most families who now seek their en- 
tertainment away from home and there 
are few additions, particularly consider- 
ing the cost, that will contribute so much 
toward the acceptability and pleasure of 
this increased home life as the use of 
proper lighting. 


Expand Dealer Interest in Light Con- 
ditioning 


In seeking ways and means by which 
to do a better job in bringing the light 
conditioning story to the residence cus- 
tomer, we naturally think about what 
the dealer is doing in this direction. 

Most of the department, furniture 
and some of the larger appliance stores 
display floor, bridge and table lamps, 
and occasionally you will find a store in 
this class with a Light Conditioning 
Center. But the small radio and appli- 
ance specialty shop rarely has a lamp dis- 
play or Light Conditioning Center but 
we believe that both of these outlets can 
be induced to put more emphasis on the 
sale of domestic lighting equipment. In 
a good many cases the display area 
formerly used for major appliances is 
now available for lamps, and salesmen 
will welcome this line as an aid to keep- 
ing up earnings that are decreasing be- 
cause of the lack of appliances. 


Possibilities in Fluorescent Equipment 


Perhaps this is the time for us to con- 
sider the introduction of fluorescent 
lighting in the home. It would stimu- 
late the dealers interest in the entire sub- 
ject of home light conditioning. Recent 
inquiries indicate that fluorescent tubes 
will probably be available and at least 
one manufacturer has a fluorescent lamp 
of neat design which carries the I.E.S. 
tag. If it becomes necessary to ration 
the use of electricity in the home— 
fluorescent lighting would provide an 
ideal medium by which the customer 
could improve the lighting in his home 
and still practice conservation. 

Looking at it another way, fluorescent 
lighting probably would have been in- 
troduced in the home within the next 
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year or so had it not been for the war, 
which will serve only to delay its intro- 
duction—so it might be wise for the 
utility to introduce it in a proper man- 
ner. 

The experience of fluorescent lighting 
in the commercial market has shown that 
it is possible to give the customer an en- 
tirely erroneous conception of the merits 
of such a new product. Much of this 
commercial lighting was sold on the 
basis of cutting the bill in half without 
giving the customer what he really need- 
ed, namely, more light—which in most 
cases could have been done at no in- 
crease. If fluorescent lighting is intro- 
duced into the home market on the same 
“billing cutting” basis, our progress to- 
ward proper levels of home lighting will 
be greatly handicapped. 


Appliance Salesmen Take on Light Con- 
ditioning Equipment 


Many months ago it became evident 
that the production of major appliances, 
especially the larger units, would be con- 
stantly reduced and ultimately stopped, 
therefore if we were to retain even a part 
of our appliance field salesmen it would 
be necessary to add something to their 
line to keep up their earnings. In the 
meantime our portable lamp crew, which 
was made up largely of young men, was 
almost wiped out by the draft, and the 
number of Home Service representatives 
had shrunk to about half, so we decided 
that the addition of a line of light adapt- 
ors seemed the best means of meeting 
these and probably more such changes. 

We were fully aware that it would 
be no easy task to convert salesmen who 
had devoted years to major appliances, 
such as ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters, to the sale of adaptors and port- 
able lamps which they consider “a nickel 
and dime’’ business, but they were con- 
fronted with some means of maintain- 
ing their earnings and the Company with 
the need of additional personnel to carry 
the lighting story to the home. So we 
set up a training course, gave it to the 
men in a four day session, handed them a 
display kit, price sheets, etc., and launch- 
ed them into the light conditioning busi- 
ness. Some grasped the opportunity 
quickly and have added to their earnings 
from $35.00 to $50.00 a month with- 
out interfering with their major appli- 
ance business. Of course there were 
others that were somewhat reluctant to 
adopt the idea, but this group is con- 
stantly growing smaller. 

An interesting sidelight is the case of 
a supervisor, himself somewhat skeptical 
of the possibilities of this adaptor sales 
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plan, who started out to see what he 
could do by cold canvass. He carried on 
for several days alone and then he went 
with various members of his crew. Now 
he will prove to you any day that he can 
average better than $2.00 per hour, on 
cold canvass, through the sale of con- 
version lighting equipment and portable 
lamps. 


Home Advisors to Sell Lighting Units 


For years our Company has had a 
force of Home Advisors, ranging from 
25 to 30 girls, promoting Better Light- 
Better Sight by Demonstrations in the 
home, by group lectures, etc. ‘They have 
never sold any type of lighting equip- 
ment except to occasionally shop for a 
shade or something of that nature to ac- 
commodate a customer. It has always 
been felt that selling would reduce the 
educational value of the demonstration 
work. 

But times change, and a recent test 
conducted by our Home Service Depart- 
ment would support the conclusion that 
the customer would like the privilege of 
buying new equipment from the Home 
Advisor at the time of the demonstra- 
tion. During this test, no commission 
or bonus was paid to the Home Advisor, 
nor was there any changes in her nor- 
mal plan of work—other than being 
given a catalogue, price list and an order 
book and requested to take an order for 
such equipment as the customer might 
want to purchase. 

The test showed an 
stalled wattage of 36 per cent in homes 
where equipment was sold at the time 
of the demonstration, as compared to 
the installed wattage in a similar num- 
ber and type of home where a demonstra- 
tion only was given. In the case of the 
homes having demonstration only, the 
wattage count was not taken for 60 days 
following the demonstration, in order to 


increase in in- 


give the housewife ample time to pur- 
that had 
recommended at the time of the demon- 
Another reason for asking 
Home Advisors to sell lighting equip- 
is the added convenience that it 


chase the equipment been 


stration. 


ment 
will bring to the customer as transporta- 
tion problems make it more difficult for 
her to shop. 

The -test further that 
work did not handicap the number of 
calls that the girl can make per day— 
in fact they increased 15 per cent, and 
it is obvious that with the decrease in 
major appliance home demonstrating, 
she will have still more time for light- 
ing work. 

These experiences and others, which 


showed sales 
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time doesn’t permit reciting, we believe 
support the conclusion that the custom- 
ers need and want better home lighting. 
Energy output through domestic meters 
in 1941, for lighting only, constituted 
less than 5 per cent of the total output 
for all service, so if we consider the im- 
portance of lighting as a conservation 
measure as well as a builder of good 
morale, it would seem very definitely up 
to us to find some way to promote bet- 
ter home lighting. 


Step Up Better Light-Better Sight Ad- 


vertising 


The entire lighting effort should, of 
course, be supported by proper news- 
paper and other forms of advertising, in 
quantities equal or greater than has been 
employed heretofore. We propose to 
devote this advertising to educational 
rather than merchandise copy. We will 
appeal to the customer not to waste light 
but to use it when and in such quanti- 
ties as is proper for the task, emphasiz- 
ing such things as safety lighting in the 
home would naturally include 
proper lighting under blackout condi- 
tions. 
deal to encourage local dealers to put 
more emphasis on the display and sale 
of good lighting equipment. 


which 


Such advertising will do a great 


Appliance Use 


Now let’s turn our attention to the 
younger of the domestic use classes, 
namely, the appliances. ‘They parallel 
home lighting in importance by saving 
time, labor and material—ali three of 
which are vital to the war program. 

New appliances, both of the small and 
major varieties, will undoubtedly be re- 
duced to a dribble or dry up completely, 
so ways and means must be found to 
keep in operation those now in the cus- 
tomers’ home. Failure to keep them 
useable will deprive thousands of women 
of the help of these labor saving devices 
which now make it possible for them to 
devote much needed time to war ac- 
tivities, Red Cross and other forms of 
local relief work which must go on. 

Womanpower is expected to take over 
all kinds of work which will take them 
out of the They will fill the 
places of thousands of men in factories, 
offices and stores, and perhaps even take 
Re- 
cently a bill was proposed that would 
register all women citizens from 18 to 
65 for whatever war time service they 
are, or could be, fitted. Surely such a 
movement would be seriously hindered 
if we deprive the home of its electric 
servants, for the labor saving of such ap- 


home. 


up some forms of military service. 
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pliances as the washer, vacuum cleaner 
and others can be replaced only with a 
tremendous amount of manual labor and 
time, both of which might be employed 
to better advantage in direct war pro- 
duction. 

The conservation of food, both in its 
preservation and preparation, is ex- 
tremely important during the war 
period and perhaps for a considerable 
time afterward—so here again our in- 
dustry has an obligation to aid our cus- 
tomers to realize the fullest advantages 
of the electric refrigerator in proper 
food preservation and of the electric 
range in conserving valuable food ele- 
ments. Active support and cooperation 
with nutrition classes and similar educa- 
tional activities is a contribution that we 
can make to this end. 


Appliance Repairs Will Reach Large 


T olume 


‘The volume of repair work both in 
the field and the shop required through 
the next two or three years if, as we ex- 
pect, the supply of new appliances is shut 
off, and if we are to keep the appliances 
now in the customers’ home in operating 
condition, will be far greater than most 
of us can imagine right now. For illus- 
tration, a recent spot check shows that 
in our city there are approximately 43 
per cent of the refrigerators sold 10 
years ago still in service. This would 
be about 4000 units. So if 50 per cent 
of these old boxes require a major ser- 
vice job sometime this year in order to 
prolong their life, it is very doubtful 
whether present repair facilities would 
be adequate. Every one of these old 
boxes present to that home a problem in 
food preservation unless facilities are 
available to keep them operating for the 
duration, and the condition will steadily 
grow worse because the number of re- 
frigerators annually reaching their nor- 
mal life span will correspond to the in- 
crease in the sales rate 10 years ago. A 
still better view of the size of this prob- 
lem is gained by considering the number 
of washers and cleaners that will have 
seen 10 years of service this year, and 
our data indicates that we can multiply 
the refrigerators by two for each of these 
appliances. 


Dealers Have New Opportunity in A p- 
pliance Repair Business. 

The need for appliance repairs, due to 
war time restrictions, will create a new 
business for the appliance dealers. Its 
income will go far to replace the former 
merchandise profit. It is our observation, 
however, that not many dealers have as 
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yet recognized this opportunity or, if 
they have, they have been so discouraged 
at the possible difficulties it involves, as 
to do nothing about it. Some complain 
that they lack the capital; others that 
there is a scarcity of mechanics, that 
no parts are available and that the busi- 
ness cannot be made self supporting. 
While there may be some foundation for 
these fears, they are not insurmountable. 

Many of the manufacturers have al- 
ready launched service programs to train 
the dealer and his men in the proper 
method of caring for their appliances, 
and so far we are told that manufac- 
turers will continue to furnish parts, as 
part of the war program. The utilities 
can do a great deal to help the dealer 
over these hurdles and certainly we 
should do everything within our power 
to support and encourage the manufac- 
turers who are carrying on these service 
programs. Man-power may be the 
worst of all, for we can’t expect to get 
young, skilled mechanics for this work, 
they are too valuable for war produc- 
tion, but there are older men available 
—men who have had mechanical ex- 
perience or are the jack-of-all-trades type 
but cannot stand the pace of war pro- 
duction. Moreover, it is possible that 
women can be trained for a great deal 
of this work. 

As a by-product to the dealer from the 
appliance repair business, he will earn 
a degree of customer goodwill unobtain- 
able in any other fashion, plus a knowl- 
edge of the old appliances in his neigh- 
borhood that will form a preferred pros- 
pect list and enable him to cash in with 
quick sales the instant new appliances 
are available. It would cost thousands 
of dollars to build up such a prospect 
list by canvassing or advertising. 

One of the schemes being employed to 
try and insure a profit from the repair 
business, is to acquire as large a stock 
of used appliances as possible to start 
with, then insist on getting an old ap- 
pliance for each one of these rebuilt ap- 
pliances sold. The trade-ins are laid 
aside and used to level out the me- 
chanic’s time load factor. This scheme 
provides two sales and in most cases a 
profit can be realized on each. 

The local electric league or associa- 
tion can be of great assistance and we 
have heard of several communities be- 
sides our own where it is doing a splen- 
did job toward selling the various 
branches of the industry in their com- 
munity on the opportunities that war 
time conditions present. 

One of the largest automobile sales 
and service outlets in our city is develop- 
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ing plans to enter the electric appliance 
repair business—adding it to his present 
automobile service business. This would 
seem to be a natural because he has cer- 
tain fixed investments and _ expenses 
which must be carried on if he maintains 
automobile service for his customers, but 
this work is rapidly shrinking and some- 
thing is needed to take its place. He has 
available plenty of bench tools, lathe, 
grinder, press and other equipment which 
is adaptable to appliance repairing. He 
has men in his employ who are not sub- 
ject to draft and would like to stay with 
him. Certainly it is to his advantage to 
hold this organization together if pos- 
sible. 


A ppliance Salesmen and Home Advisors 


Can Help 


With adequate training the appliance 
salesmen and Home Advisors can take 
care of a good many screw driver and 
plyer repair jobs and they can be further 
helpful by referring the customers ser- 
vice needs to dealers that are properly 
equipped to handle them. This ties in 
with a couple of other ideas which are 
in the making, namely, salvaging worn 
out and scrap appliances, and the redis- 
tribution of useable but inactive appli- 
ances now in the customers’ home. 


Appliances and Lamp Bases Have Scrap 


Value 


The idea of gathering old appliances 
of all kinds and descriptions, including 
burned out lamp bases, etc., for their 
scrap value as critical materials, is not 
original and we believe it has a great 
deal of merit—so much so that we would 
seriously recommend launching such a 
campaign on a national scale. Utilities 
would have to take the leadership, but 
all dealers could be tied into the pro- 
gram. It is possible that the work in- 
volved could be done on a cooperative 
basis so that whatever could be realized 
from the sale of this scrap would be 
turned over to the Red Cross or a local 
charity. 


Redistribution of Inactive Appliances 


The second of these two ideas is to 
convert into active use, appliances that 
are now inactive in the customers’ home, 
either by reselling the customer on the 
use of the appliance or perhaps buy it 
with the idea of reselling it to some other 
family who cannot buy the item on the 
open market. After all, why should one 
family want for the need of an appliance 
that someone else owns but for some 
reason not using. When the supply of 
new appliances dries up, such a scheme 
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may be the source of a sizable appliance 
supply. 


Combining the Work of the Appliance 
Salesmen and Home Advisors 


In order to continue the widest pos- 
sible customer contact, we anticipate the 
‘ necessity of combining the work of the 
Appliance Salesmen and the Home Ad- 
visors. Under the present method of 
operation there is some overlapping in 
the territories assigned to the members 
of each of these groups, but as personnel 
shrinks, which we feel sure will happen, 
we propose to eliminate this overlapping 
condition and assign territories to each 
salesman and home adviser, in which 
each will be expected to carry on the 
work of the two departments, plus such 
other field contact 
assigned. 


work as may be 


An Estimate of the Threatened Revenue 


It is probable that we would all like 
to get some idea of the revenue loss that 
would result from appliances that may 
be taken out of service for want of ade- 
quate repairs and cannot be replaced by 
new equipment as in normal times. Such 
light as we are able to shed on this sub- 
ject is taken from data gathered in a 
recent spot survey of approximately 
1,700 typical middle class residential cus- 
tomers. It would be boresome to recite 
all of the statistics developed from this 
survey, but a few of the highlights are 
interesting and for convenience the data 
have been translated to the basis of 1,000 
customers. 

The survey covers ranges, water heat- 
ers, refrigerators, I.E.S. lamps and 10 
other of the most commonly used appli- 
ances—which total 8,397 appliances or 
practically 8.4 units per home. Of this 
number 57 per cent were less than 5 
vears old; 27.4 per cent were 5 to 10 
vears old; and 15.6 per cent were more 
than 10 years old. However, 762 ap- 
pliances, or approximately 9 per cent, 
were not in active use. Of this number, 
205 were out of service for need of re- 
pair and 557 for some other reason. This 
last figure supports the idea that some 
means should be found to redistribute, 
to those who need them, appliances that 
are in good condition in the customers’ 
homes but not in active service. 

The survey showed that the number 
of appliances not in use increases rapidly 
with the age of the appliances. Those 
in need of repairs went from .7 of 1 
per cent for those one year old to nearly 
6 per cent for those 10 years or older, 
while the rate for appliances in good 
condition but not in active service rose 
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from 2.3 per cent for the year old to 
15 per cent for those that were 10 years 
or older. Considering that these in- 
creases have occurred under normal con- 
ditions, when the appliances could be re- 
paired or replaced, it is safe to assume 
that the rise will be much more rapid 
when replacements are impossible and 
repairs are more difficult to obtain, un- 
less we make some definite effort to keep 
them in service. 

To arrive at an estimate of the usage 
by classes of appliances, we estimated the 
kilowatt hour use per appliance based 
upon the estimated kilomatt hour con- 
sumption of each appliance as given in 
the E.E.I]. BULLETIN in February, 1941, 
with the exception of ranges, 
heaters and refrigerators. In 


water 
the case 
of these three appliances we took our 
known saturation, multiplied by the an- 


nual kilowatt hour consumption and 
divided by the total number of cus- 
tomers: 


Average per Residential Customer 


Per Year 
Lighting csistnes sae ROE 
Range . . 127 kwh 
Water heater 117 kwhr 
Refrigerato1 267 kwhr 
Other appliances 282 kwhr 


1,126 kwhr 


From this breakdown we find that 30 
per cent of our consumption is from light- 
ing, while 70 per cent of it is from ap- 
pliances, and if we grant that these fig- 
ures are reasonably accurate, it follows 
that the major part of the task of Main- 
taining Residential Usage lies in con- 
tinuing all existing appliances in the 
hands of the customer in active use. 

If we assume an average of 10 year 
life per appliance in use, it would be 
possible to experience, based upon the 
kilowatt hour usage as already quoted, 
a drop of 10 per cent in appliance use, or 
79 kilowatthours per year per customer. 
In actual practice the figure wouldn’t be 
as high as this immediately, because many 
appliances can be used beyond a 10 year 
life—many of them could be partially 
used even though they needed repairs 
and still others would fall short of their 
10 year age. So to be conservative, we 
might reduce this by 50 per cent or say 
40 kilowatthours per year per customer, 
which, if valued at 2%4c per kilowatt- 
hour, would mean a loss of $1.00 per 
customer per year, and because of the 
pyramiding effect would be $6.00 for 
a three year period or $15.00 per cus- 
tomer over a 5 year period. 

This naturally prompts the question 
of how much we should spend to mini- 
mize or prevent experiencing a loss of 
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such proportion. The answer, of course, 
lies with each Company. However, it is 
safe to say that the cost of retaining cus- 
tomer usage will be only a fraction of 
what it will cost to regain it—partic- 
ularly if we lose with it a large block 
of our customer goodwill. 

We might say in conclusion that prob- 
ably despite our best efforts, residence 
usage will shrink during a long war 
period, but that shrinkage will come 
quicker and be much greater if we adopt 
lukewarm methods or cease entirely our 
constructive efforts toward maintaining 
maximum usage consistent with war in- 
terests. Therefore, granting that electric 
living is in the interest of winning the 
war, our problem is to develop ways and 
means to help our customers maintain 
their essential electric service under the 
restrictions of war. 

It doesn’t seem necessary or even de- 
sirable for the utility to attempt this en- 
tire job alone. It presents new business 
opportunities for dealers, contractors and 
other industry branches, but the utility 
has a sales job ahead to awaken some of 
these people in time. Moreover, we must 
bear in mind that in the final analysis 
the customer will place in our lap the 
responsibility of maintaining proper ser- 
vice, including his appliances, at least 
within the restrictions of war. 


POSITIVE DISCONNECTION OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION CIRCUITS DURING 
FAULTS TO GROUND 


E.E.1. Pub. J-1. Engineering Report No. 
47. A report of the Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research, Edison Electric 
Institute and Bell Telephone System, 36 
pages. Price 60 cents to members and their 
employees; $1.50 to non-members in the 
U.S.A.; $1.60 to foreign countries. 

HIS report gives the results of a 

study of means for insuring positive 
disconnection of distribution circuits dur- 
ing faults to ground, particularly from 
the standpoint of coordination of tele- 
phone facilities which are jointly sup- 
ported on the same poles with the higher 
voltage distribution circuits. The report 
includes a brief discussion of important 
factors involved in providing protection 
for telephone circuits during contacts 
with distribution circuits, a consideration 
of the involved in applying 
ground relaying to distribution circuits, 
the results of extensive oscillographic ob- 


tactors 


servations on the characteristics of dis- 
tribution circuit ground faults and the 
performance of distribution circuit pro- 
tective devices, as well as a number of 
other matters which have a bearing on 
the problem of deenergizing distribution 
circuits under ground-fault conditions. 
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Holding Customer Good Will Under 


Emergency Conditions 


By Edwin Vennard 


Vice-President, Middle West Service Company, Chicago 
An address before the General Power Conference, EEI, Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


N these critical times, the electric 

industry should face all of its prob- 

lems (including this problem of 
Customer Goodwill) from the stand- 
point of what is the best policy in at- 
taining the nation’s primary objective of 
winning the war. The electric business 
is a vital one in achieving this objective. 
In the solution of the many problems in 
carrying out this purpose, there are 
many respects in which the public at 
large may be affected. An informed 
public. is an understanding public. An 
understanding public is friendly. One 
of the industry’s primary duties then is 
to keep the public adequately informed 
about the business, especially so since it 
vitally affects the public interest. 

What are some of the problems that 
may affect electric customers and how 
should companies proceed to give their 
customers the facts about them? No at- 
tempt will be made to enumerate ali 
such problems, nor to list all the ways 
in which the facts can be presented. 
Rather, it will be the purpose to name a 
few as illustrations only. 

Through careful planning, the busi- 
nessmen who manage the hundreds of 
electric companies furnishing 90 per cent 
of the electric power in America, have 
interconnected their facilities one with 
the other to form a huge, high voltage 
transmission grid system covering prac- 
tically every section of the country. Con- 
sequently, when the great emergency 
arose, high quality electric service in 
large quantities was available even in 
isolated villages. There was five times 
the capacity available as during the last 
world war. Power plant reserves en- 
abled the electric companies to meet al- 
most every demand over-night. With a 
few minor local exceptions, electric cus- 
tomers have not yet been inconvenienced 
by power rationing. 

However, demands for power con- 
tinue to increase and it is difficult to pre- 
dict how high these demands may go. 
New capacity is being installed at the 
rate of about 2% to 3 million horse- 
power a year. However, because of 
limited turbine manufacturing capacity, 
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electric companies will not be able to 
secure all the generating equipment they 
may need and would like to install. Al- 
though the manufacturers of generating 
equipment are doing all they can, there 
is a limit to the rate at which such ma- 
chines can be made. And there are other 
demands for such machinery in carrying 
out the war effort. Consequently, it may 
well develop that there will be some short- 
ages of power in some localities and the 
regular users of electric service should be 
prepared in advance for such an eventu- 
ality. The personnel of the commercial 
departments who are so familiar with 
their customers and their needs are the 
best qualified to do this important work. 

Each company, of course, is best qual- 
ified to determine how to meet its local 
situation. In areas where shortage of 
capacity seems probable, it is advisable 
for the electric companies to take the 
initiative and bring about voluntary cur- 
tailment in the use of capacity for pur- 
poses essential to the war effort. Power 
and commercial customers should be 
classified. Some customers may be able 
to operate almost as well during off-peak 
hours; others may be able to stagger 
production with curtailment of use dur- 


ing certain peak hours; others may be 
able to decrease their peaks by re- 
arrangement of operating schedules. If 
these measures do not prove sufficient, 
it then becomes necessary to limit each 
power customer to a certain per cent 
of his requirements and in this case some 
official order will probably be required 
before proceeding. 

It is recommended that each company 
equip itself with suitable protective 
clauses in its rate schedules, terms and 
conditions, and contracts in order that 
the customers may be adequately informed 
of the company’s official standpoint. 

In addition, however, it would seem 
advisable for those companies facing this 
condition to inform their customers now 
by some appropriate means, either by 
personal contact, or letters, or advertise- 
ments. 

In addition to the possibility of capac- 
ity curtailment, some customers may be 
inconvenienced through inability to 
make, or delay in making, service exten- 
sions. Others will be inconvenienced by 
inability to obtain merchandise, or repair 
parts. 

Because of these probable inconveni- 
ences to customers, and probable lack of 
customer understanding, it seems to be 
the consensus that in the interest of the 
public, and the companies, some form of 
commercial organization should be main- 
tained to advise customers with respect 
to the use of their equipment for longer 
life and for the conservation of capacity. 

Beyond the problems already men- 
tioned, there is another problem which 
the electric companies must face and 
about which, in the interest of the war 
effort, customers should be kept ade- 
quately informed—the problem of busi- 
ness versus political management of the 
electric utility industry. There are those 
who believe that the public could best be 
served if the electric companies of Amer- 
ica were operated and managed by indi- 
viduals and agencies other than the busi- 
nessmen now managing the companies. 
The issue is one involving a broad social 
change which should be set aside during 
the present emergency. The advocates 
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of both schools of thought should ap- 
proach each individual phase of the pow- 
er question with the one thought in 
mind: “How can we serve the needs of 
the present emergency most effectively 
with the least use of strategic material, 
men, and money?” 

Unfortunately, there does not seem to 
be unity of thought on this point even 
in face of the emergency. A recent Con- 
gressional investigation disclosed that 
some of the advocates of a change from 
the business to the political management 
of electric companies are continuing their 
efforts and prolonging the controversy 
despite the war emergency. I refer to 
House Report No. 1873 of the Special 
Committee No. 3 on Materiel, Procure- 
ment and Personnel of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which report deals with the 
activities of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in building and planning 
duplicate transmission lines and gener- 
ating plants. “The Committee finds in 
part: 

“That the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is planning and projecting many 
large transmission and generating projects 
as necessary to the war program, which 
are not necessary, which duplicate existing 
facilities and waste tremendous amounts of 
copper and other critical materials. The 
Committee condemn such projects, and fur- 
ther find that, unless Rural Electrification 
Administration is checked in its effort to 
thus dissipate and waste copper and other 
critical materials, the progress of our na- 
tional defense will be hindered and retarded 
seriously. Veer _ 

“That the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration does not add a single kilowatt of 
energy to that which is now in existence, 
and now available to the furtherance of 
the war program for the manufacture of 
aluminum. : ; 

“That the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is misleading the public by propa- 
ganda, claiming their duplication of exist- 
ing power systems is necessary to the war 
program.” 

If the company management knows of 
instances where such duplication and 
waste occurs and is a hindrance to the 
war effort, then it falls clearly within 
its duty to present the facts not only to 
the responsible agencies in Washington, 
but to the public at large. 

(In passing, it should be noted that 
electric companies do the public and 
themselves an injustice by referring to 
this issue as one of “public vs. private 
ownership.” In a very real sense one is 
as much public ownership as the other. 
Millions of the investing public have 
their money in the existing electric com- 
panies. Through their representatives, 
they have employed businessmen to op- 
erate and manage the companies. This 
is the method commonly referred to as 
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“private ownership.” It is an unfor- 
tunate term because “‘private ownership” 
to many people is understood to mean 
ownership by a few wealthy families, or 
Wall Street, or international bankers. 

On the other hand, the method of 
operation commonly referred to as “pub- 
lic ownership” means ownership by the 
people and operation by some govern- 
mental agency or bureau which by the 
very nature of a democratic, two-party 
system is subject to political change. The 
real difference is not one of ownership, 
but one of management: On the one 
hand management by businessmen who 
represent the investing public and on the 
other, management by a political bureau. 
Electric company employees, in their 
conversations, letters, news articles and 
periodicals may well refer to their meth- 
od of operation as it really is—operation 
under business management, and refer to 
the other method as it really is—opera- 
tion under political management. ) 


Public Information 


Because the public is entitled to all of 
the facts about the electric business and 
because a well informed public is an 
understanding public, electric companies 
should consider the 
they can most effectively and economical- 
ly present facts to the people. It is for- 
tunate for us that in the past ten years 


manner in which 


research on presentation of information 
to the public has become more scientific. 
There has been an amazing improvement 
in methods by which public attitudes 
may be accurately measured. Dr. Gal- 
lup, through his famous Gallup Poll, 
has done much to perfect this science. 
This method of using small cross-section 
samples, enables a determination with 
a high degree of accuracy of not only 
what people think, but why they think 
as they do. It is possible to determine 
what information customers now have 
about the electric business, wherein that 
information may be contrary to the facts, 
what facts should be presented, and the 
manner in which they should be pre- 
sented to carry out the obligation to keep 
the public informed. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE BELIEFS? 


Many such surveys have been made. 
No attempt will be made to enumerate 
them nor to list all of the attitudes that 
have been found. Only a few will be 
mentioned for purposes of illustration. 

Most of these surveys have resulted 
in one singular and important finding 
and that is: Practically all of the un- 
friendly attitudes toward electric com- 
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panies can be traced to an absence of 
knowledge of the facts. 


1. Ownership 


The people are not wholly aware that 
the public interest is best served when 
there is little or no duplication of facil- 
ities in those types of industry requiring 
relatively large investments, for each 
dollar of gross annual revenue. Electric, 
gas, telephone and water companies fall 
into this category. The public interest 
is protected in such cases by governmen- 
tal regulation. ‘This is the plan under 
which the electric companies have been 
operated successfully all these many 
years It is the plan that long experience 
in the business indicates is to the pub- 
lic’s best interest as opposed to competi- 
tion (in the sense of duplication) and 
as opposed to operation by governmental 
agency. Under the present method, the 
customer who feels he is wronged has 
redress by calling upon the government 
as regulator. If the government oper- 
ates the business, then there is no inde- 
pendent agency to which the customer 
can appeal for redress. 

There is need for informing the pub- 
lic better as to who the investors are, 
how the business is operated, how and 
why it is regulated by governmental 
authority so as to avoid wasteful dupli- 
cation, why it is to their best interest 
for businessmen who have made, and 
are making, this their life’s work to con- 
tinue its efficient management. 

2. Rates 


Measurements have been made with 
respect to the public attitude toward the 
price of electricity as compared to the 
price of commodities sold by other major 
industries. “This measurement is impor- 
tant for comparative purposes: first, be- 
cause the cost of electricity in the home 
is one of the smallest items in the family 
budget and, second, because the average 
household electric rate is now only about 
50 per cent of what it was 15 years ago. 
Few other commodities can match that 
record. An analysis of the answers of 
“too high” in reference to electric rates 
indicates a lack of knowledge of the fact 
that the average rate is now only about 
50 per cent of what it was 15 years ago. 
The customers’ bills have not been cut 
in half; therefore, they conclude that the 
rate is not materially lower. These peo- 
ple do not realize that because of the 
many additional benefits they are receiv- 
ing from increased lighting, small appli- 
ances, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, refrigeration and the like, they 
are using more than twice as muck elec- 
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tricity as they were 15 years ago. In 
other words, these people do not know 
that they can now obtain about twice as 
much electricity in the home as they 
could 15 years ago for the same amount 
of money. 

There is a need for making these 
facts more generally known in order to 
correct the erroneous impression that 
little progress has been made in reduc- 
ing the average cost of electricity in the 
home. There is need to make it more 
generally known that this is a real ac- 
complishment and is a direct result of 
careful planning and efficient manage- 
ment by the businessmen who run the 
electric companies together with the ef- 
fective action of the local and state gov- 
ernmental agencies which through regu- 
lation, are looking after the public’s in- 
terest. 

3. Taxes 


With respect to the amount of taxes 
paid by the electric companies, it has 
been found that almost half the people 
think they are “not enough” or “none” 
or “don’t know.” And yet the electric 
companies of America are now paying 
about $500 million a year in taxes. 

These enormous taxes help support lo- 
cal, state and federal agencies and would 
have to be paid by the people in some 
other way if a fundamental change is 
made in the method by which electric 
service is furnished. 

The public should be informed cor- 
rectly about the taxes that they pay when 
they pay their electric bill and how their 
interests are involved. 


4. Service 


There is an almost universal belief 
that service is excellent and there is a 
fear that it might be poorer if a funda- 
mental change is made. This high qual- 
ity of service didn’t just happen—it is no 
accident. It is a direct result of careful 
planning by the well trained and experi- 
enced men who originated, have oper- 
ated, and now operate the business. For 
the public’s benefit and information, ex- 
perienced business management, which 
the public seldom thinks about, should 
be associated with the acknowledged 
high quality of service that they receive 
every day. 

5. Government Dams 


Most people believe that a dam can be 
used both for effective flood control and 
dependable power supply. Knowledge 
and experience in the business teaches 
that this is not a fact. A reservoir that 
is not full is required to store the excess 
waters and prevent floods; therefore, for 
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effective flood control, the water in the 
reservoir should be kept at a low level. 
However, water at a low level in a reser- 
voir cannot generate dependable electric 
power. The two are incompatible. Be- 
lieving that the same dam can be used 
for both purposes and in addition for 
irrigation, navigation, prevention of soil 
erosion and the like, it is easy to see how 
some people would be in favor of the 
government building these dams whereas 
they might not be if they were rightly 
informed with respect to the facts. 

Upon further questioning, it is found 
the people believe that if the dam cannot 
be used both for dependable power sup- 
ply and effective flood control, a large 
majority would then choose that the dam 
be used for flood control. 

There is present, therefore, the op- 
portunity as well as the obligation, to 
present the public dramatically with the 
facts. The electric companies, by and 
large, have not opposed the construction 
of dams for the legitimate purposes of 
flood control, irrigation, navigation, pre- 
vention of soil erosion and the like. Like- 
wise, it is recognized that the building 
of these dams for such purposes is the 
function of government. It is also 
realized that incidental electric power 
is inherently available when such dams 
are in operation and that this power is 
the property of government. However, 
it is a different kind of power from that 
available from a steam plant. Power 
available from a multiple-purpose dam is 
secondary in nature and cannot be used 
for firm power purposes, but is of value 
for peaking purposes and for dump or 
secondary power when operated in con- 
junction with a large, interconnected 
transmission system with sufficient steam 
plant capacity to operate as base load 
plants. Consequently, most electric com- 
panies have offered to purchase this sec- 
ondary power (or firm power where it 
may exist) from the governmental 
agency in charge of this operation and 
have offered to pass on any and all sav- 
ings through such purchase to the con- 
suming public. This method avoids 
wasteful duplication, permits operation 
of the dam for its primary purpose 
(other than power generation), and 
gives the public the benefit of any and 
all savings. 

Unfortunately, most of the govern- 
mental agencies followed the policy of 
selling the power from the dams direct 
to the public, thus lowering the useful- 
ness for flood control and duplicating 
many existing facilities. 

There is also a general belief that 
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water power is always cheap power. As 
a matter of fact, experienced engineers 
know that with present fuel economies 
in most cases steam power is cheaper be- 
cause of lower investment per kilowatt 
of firm power and because a steam plant 
can be located nearer the load centers, 
thus saving further in transmission in- 
vestment. 

Because the public’s interest is in- 
volved and because these dams affect the 
electric companies’ business and in turn 
their service to the public, the companies 
need to present the people with the facts 
about them, being careful never to mini- 
mize their value for their legitimate pur- 
poses but pointing out clearly their limi- 
tations for power generation when they 
are used for other than power generation 
purposes. 

In regard to dams already built, or 
under construction, any opinion of their 
having been built contrary to public in- 
terest should be forgotten. Winning the 
war is the first consideration and all gen- 
erating capacity should now be used 
jointly to obtain the maximum power 
available. To accomplish this, there- 
fore, every endeavor should be made to 
work out with these agencies in charge 
of the operation of these dams a prac- 
tical plan for bringing them into a com- 
mon power pool. 

6. Rural Electrification 


There is a belief in some quarters that 
the electric companies are opposing the 
farm electrification program when they 
oppose the building of duplicate trans- 
mission lines by REA. The electric com- 
panies, by and large, have cooperated 
with REA and the rural co-operatives in 
their program of extending electric ser- 
vice to rural areas too thin to be served 
as a business enterprise. Evidence of this 
co-operation is found in the widespread 
sale of electricity at unusually low 
wholesale rates to rural co-operatives 
from existing electric transmission sys- 
tems. In most cases these rates are fixed 
by competent regulatory authorities and 
are known to result in costs lower than 
the costs would be in a group of co-oper- 
atives banded together to serve them- 
selves from a separate generating plant 
and a duplicate transmission grid system. 
The electric companies have opposed the 
construction of these duplicate transmis- 
sion lines and plants not only because it 
would result in the waste of strategic 
material and money, but because it would 
be contrary to the farmers’ own inter- 
ests. The use of copper for such trans- 
mission lines means just that much less 
copper available for farm lines. 
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However, the public does not clearly 
distinguish between a high voltage trans- 
mission trunk line extending from town 
to town and load center to load center 
and a low voltage distribution farm line. 
Consequently, opposition to the duplica- 
tion of transmission lines is sometimes in- 
terpreted as opposition to the farm elec- 
trification program of constructing retail 
distribution lines. There is a need to 
distinguish clearly for the public the two 
types of lines and to inform the public 
clearly of the fact that this duplication 
of the grid system is contrary to general 
public interest and also contrary to the 
interest of the farmers. 


HOW TO INFORM THE PUBLIC 


Each company, of course, can best de- 
termine how to present the facts about 
its particular business to its customers. 
A few suggestions will be made here. 


1. Employees. A well intormed per- 
sonnel is one of a company’s most valu- 
able assets. There is one employee for 
about each 80 customers. “lo many cus- 
tomers some particular employee is the 
company. If employees are well in- 
formed about company affairs, the eco- 
nomics of the business, the facts about 
the industry as well as the local company, 
they will not only be better employees 
because of the training, but will be able 
to render better service to the public 
and will be able to keep the public bet- 
ter informed. Many companies have a 
well prepared, well organized employee 
information program under an experi- 
enced director. 


2. Commercial Organization. The 
commercial employees who will now call 
upon the customers to discuss electric 
service in general have an opportunity to 
inform the public with respect to the 
facts about the business. 

3. Bill Inserts. Electric 
have an opportunity that is absent in 
most other businesses to inform the pub- 
lic. In most cases we have a stamped en- 
velope going to each customer every 
month. A bill insert is an economical 
and effective means of presenting the 
facts to our customers. 


4+. Local Advertising. With little or 
no merchandise to sell, local advertising 
may now largely be devoted to giving 
customers the facts about the business. 


companies 


5. National Advertising. Yo a certain 
extent the facts about the generation and 
distribution of electricity are common to 
practically all electric companies in the 
country. To this extent, very effective 
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and economical use may be made of the 
national media in giving these facts to 
the public so that the people may realize 
the public benefits resulting from the 
efficient business management of the elec- 
tric companies. At the present time 63 
electric companies having a total of about 
5,000,000 customers are participating in 
a national advertising program. The 
number of participating companies is in- 
creasing with increased understanding 
of the economy and effectiveness of the 
program and the benefits both nationally 
and locally. 
intended to replace any local advertising 
program. It costs the average company 
about 10 to 15 per cent of its advertis- 
ing budget. Under the present program a 
full page black and white advertisement 
is appearing once a month in each of the 


This program is in no way 


following magazines: The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, NewsW eek, Life 
and Time. As more companies partici- 
pate, it is planned to add a national 
radio program to the magazine program. 


The five magazines in which the ads 
are now appearing have a combined cir- 
culation of about 10,000,000 and a com- 
bined readership of about 50,000,000. 
By scientific measurement, the electric 
company rank 
top for total readership when compared 


advertisements near the 
with all of the advertisements of equal 
cost appearing in the magazines. This 
is indicative of the public interest. 

These five magazines reach 28.9 per 
cent of all American families. 

Radio sets are owned by: 90 per cent 
of all urban families, 81 per cent of all 
village families, and 62 per cent of all 
farm families. On an average Sunday 
evening between 7 and 11 p. m. 39 per 
cent of all radio sets in the country are 
turned on and people are listening in 
those homes. A good radio program will 
reach 15,000,000 people a week. 

Each electric company contracts di- 
rectly with the advertising agency, 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 
A voluntary committee of electric com- 
pany advertising men works with the 
agency in the preparation of the ads. A 
voluntary group of operating company 
executives approves copy. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

We are facing and will continue to 
face throughout the emergency 
problems. Let us endeavor to solve them 
with one primary purpose in mind—win- 
ning the war. It is important as never 
before that we keep the public well in- 


many 


formed about our business and how its 
operation affects their interest. It is not 
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sufficient to give good service at reason- 
able rates through courteous employees. 
It is our duty to tell the public the facts 
about our business and its relation to 
winning the war. Let us cooperate with 
all agencies in the war effort and espe- 
cially those having something to do with 
the generation and distribution of elec- 
tric power. Let us endeavor to inform 
the public in advance of any possible 
rationing of electricity. 

In carrying out our program of pub- 
lic information, let us do so as efficiently 
as possible by measuring public attitudes 
to determine not only what people think 
but why they think as they do, so that we 
can correct, if possible, any wrong im- 
pressions about our business. Having 
made this determination, let us then seek 
out the most effective and efficient ways 
of presenting the facts and then let’s 
carry through the program. 

Let us remember that practically all 
unfriendly attitudes toward the electric 
companies can be traced to an absence 
of knowledge of the facts. Let us never 
fear the consequences of telling the truth. 


Conserving Civilian Production 
(Continued from page 148) 
hope that in fighting a world war for 
the second time within a generation, we 
will profit by our repetition of experi- 
May we recognize once and for 
all when this tragedy is over that we, as 
the greatest nation on this earth, can- 
not shirk the world responsibilities that 
our position thrusts upon us. May we 


ence. 


realize that we can no longer idly stand 
by in assumed isolation, while the old 
world tears itself to bits in strife. 

We know, as we never knew before, 
that might does not make right—but we 
know equally well, that right needs 
might. The great vision of hope for 
mankind for which Wilson gave his life 
is again before us. The historic Atlan- 
tic Charter consummated by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
dedicates the effort of the free men and 
of this world to insure that 
their aspirations will not again be de- 
stroyed. This time may we learn, that 
in our aspiration lies our preservation. 

With this hope ahead we turn our 
every strength to the immediate job in 
hand. It is tougher than anything this 
nation has ever yet attempted. It can’t 
be done by resolutions or popular songs 
or letters to the editor. It can and will 
be done by the conversion of civilians to 
soldiers, factories to arsenals, and butter 
to guns. That is the task at hand. 
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Electricity Will Help Fill Freedom’s 


Market Basket 


By P. T. Montfort 


Research Associate, Agricultural Engineering Department, d. & M. College of Texas 


An address before the General Power Conference, E.E.1., 


INCE the beginning of an organ- 

ized program of farm electrifica- 

tion, more than twenty years ago, 
much emphasis has been placed upon the 
utilization of electricity in the productive 
enterprises of the farm. The pioneers in 
this field quickly recognized that the 
farm was not only a place to live, but a 
small self-contained industry, engaged in 
the production and processing of raw 
materials into a wide variety of finished 
or semi-finished products for consump- 
tion both on the farm and in national or 
international trade. ‘They realized that 
the whole problem of farm and farm 
home electrification would be simplified 
if electricity could be put to work so as 
to increase net income. 

The electric service companies, manu- 
tacturers of electric equipment, farmers, 
the agricultural colleges, and many other 
agencies have devoted a_ tremendous 
amount of time, money and effort to the 
development of equipment and practices 
which increase the efficiency of farm 
operations. These have been made avail- 
able to and have been put into operation 
by many thousands of farmers through- 
out the country. 

At no time has the fundamental sound- 
ness of this program been more apparent 
than today, when the American farmer 
is confronted with the problem of dras- 
tically increased production in the face 
of a rapidly decreasing labor supply. 

The primary contribution of the 
American farmer to winning the war 
will be the production of food, not only 
for himself, but for our armed forces, 
for those engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions and other war materials, for 
those carrying on essential civilian activ- 
ities, and to supplement the food sup- 
plies of our allies. He will also produce 
many raw materials, including fibers 
and oils, which will be used for clothing 
and for industrial and war materials. 

Farm production goals for 1942 repre- 
sent an overall increase of all commodi- 
ties of approximately 19 per cent above 
the five-year average 1936-40. Some of 
the increases in food production as com- 
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pared to this base period are as follows: 


Increase over Total 
1936-40 1942 production 
Milk 17.2% 125 billion pounds 
Eggs 23.5% 4.2 billion dozen 
Hogs 31.2% $3 million head 
Beef 12.5% 28 million head 
16.6% 


Chickens 644 million 

‘These increases in production demands 
are accompanied by a decrease in the 
available supply of farm labor. In 1941 
there were 462,000 less laborers em- 
ployed on the farm than during the five 
vear period, 1936 through 1940. With 
the increase in production it now appears 
that agriculture is faced with a labor 
shortage of approximately one million 
man-years in 1942. 

In attempting to evaluate the import- 
ance of electric service to the farmer in 
meeting his food production quotas, we 
must recognize that it is an immediate 
problem, to be measured in the light of 
facts and conditions as they exist today, 
and not as a long time program, which 
might be worked out over a period of 
years. 

The following questions, therefore, are 
of immediate interest and significance : 


How many farms have electric service 
today? 


Chicago, March 24-26, 1942 


What is this service contributing to the 
productive eftort on these farms? 

What electric equipment is now in use on 
American farms? 

What equipment will be available in the 
near future? 

What substitute or make-shift equipment 
is feasible ? 

How can the rural service departments 
ot the electric companies, dealers and agri- 
cultural colleges be of most assistance to the 
tarmer in using his electric service most 
effectively ? 

More than one-third of the 6,000,000 
American farms are now using central 
station electric service. The scarcity of 
copper and other critical materials pro- 
hibits the immediate extension of lines to 
additional farms on any very extensive 
scale. However, there are approximately 
1,000,000 farms, not now using service, 
located within one-fourth mile of exist- 
ing lines. Service can be extended to 
these farms with a minimum outlay of 
materials when justified by their con- 
tribution to the food production program. 

Farms with electric service have a 
reliable, economical source of light, heat 
and power for use in the production, 
processing and preservation of food on 
the farm and in transit to the consumer. 
More than two hundred uses for elec- 
tricity in farm production have been 
proven practical under actual farm con- 
ditions. These uses may result in lowér 
labor requirements per unit of output, 
greater production per man-hour, the 
elimination of waste, or an improved 
quality of the product to be marketed. 
A detailed examination of a few of the 
more important applications will serve to 
indicate the value of electric service to 
the individual farmer: 

Power Applications 

Perhaps the most important single use 
for electric power on all types of farms 
is for water supply. An automatic pres- 
sure system with water piped to the farm 
home, yard, milk room, dairy barn, poul- 
try house and other points where it may 
be needed, will save labor and time and 
will increase the quantity and quality of 
the farm output. 

From three to five hours per day 
would be required for one man to pump 
the water consumed by the cows and 
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used for cleaning the barn and utensils 
on a fifty cow dairy. Two hours of man- 
labor per day would be required to pump 
and carry water for 1,000 laying hens. 
This labor would be valued at less than 
one cent per hour, when measured in 
terms of the cost of doing the same job 
with an automatic electric water system. 

Cows with a constant supply of cool, 
clean water available at all times will 
produce eight to fifteen per cent more 
milk containing five to ten per cent more 
butterfat, than cows receiving water only 
once or twice daily. A constant supply 
of fresh water in the laying house will 
increase egg production eight to ten per 
cent. 

The proper cleaning of dairy barns, 
milk rooms, utensils, poultry houses and 
poultry equipment is almost impossible 
without water under pressure. 

In no section of the country are 
natural temperatures ideal for the pres- 
ervation of perishable foods, such as 
milk, cream, meats, poultry products, 
fruits and vegetables, unless they can be 
marketed or 
hours 
operated 
prevent much of the loss, will save labor 
in handling and will assure the delivery 


consumed within a few 
Electrically 
refrigerdtion equipment will 


after production. 


of the products in prime condition. 

With an electric milk cooler, the tem- 
perature of the milk can be reduced to 
a safe point within one hour after it 
comes from the cow. and the tempera- 
ture can be held within this safe range 
until delivery to the distributing com- 
pany or to the consumer. The labor 
saved with electric equipment as com- 
pared to other types, is one to two hours 
per 1,000 pounds of milk. Losses due to 
increases in bacteria are eliminated. The 
cost of operation is only one-fifth to 
one-third that of other methods. 

The annual loss to poultrymen and 
farmers because of the lower quality of 
eggs delivered from the farms in the 
United States during the summer months 
has been between fifteen and twenty per 
cent. These losses are due almost en- 
tirely to improper cooling on the farm 
and in the small rural buying centers. 
All of this loss can be eliminated through 
the proper use of inexpensive electric 
cooling equipment, which may be of the 
evaporative type or mechanically refrig 
erated, depending upon the area and 
climatic conditions. 

Refrigeration 
frozen storage facilities, now available 


equipment, including 
to or in use on many farms makes pos- 
sible an almost complete “live at home’”’ 
program through the preservation of 
meats, fruits and vegetables produced on 
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the farm. The: value of this service has 
been estimated at seventy-five to one- 
hundred-fifty dollars per farm per year. 

The electric milking machine will re- 
place three hundred man-hours of labor 
per month for each fifty cows milked. 
The use of this piece of equipment per- 
mits the dairyman to maintain present 
production with less labor, or he can in- 
crease production with his present labor 
supply. Still another possibility is that 
he can maintain present production of 
milk, and at the same time shift part of 
his labor to the production of other es- 
sential products. 

The utilization of home grown feeds 
by the dairyman, poultryman, and live- 
stock producer requires a tremendous 
amount of labor and equipment in han- 
dling and pocessing these foods. Electric 
when properly applied, will 
materially reduce the labor requirement 


power, 


and the cost of feed grinding and mixing, 
ensilage cutting and elevating, hay chop- 
ping, hay drying, corn shelling, grain 
handling and hay hoisting. 


Heat Applications 


a clean, efficient, fire- 
proof, easily controlled source of heat 


Electricity is 


which is needed in many phases of farm 
production. 

Because it can be accurately controlled 
within narrow limits, electric heat in the 
farm incubator will produce a twenty to 
thirty per cent better hatch than kero- 
sene or hot water units. This means that 
for each one hundred eggs set, the poul- 
tryman will have twenty to thirty more 
chicks. 

Electrically heated brooders are free 
from fire hazard, do not consume oxygen 
They 


are easily controlled automatically and 


or give off objectionable fumes. 


will save labor and decrease mortality 
when used with chickens, turkeys, lambs, 
or pigs. The labor required to brood 
chicks with electric hovers is one-fifth to 
one-third that required with fuel-type 
Losses from the death of 
voung pigs or lambs dropped during cold, 


equipment. 


rainy weather can be practically elimin 
ated with simple inexpensive electric 
brooders. 

One of the primary causes for low- 
grade dairy products is the use of im 
properly cleaned or unsterilized utensils. 
The automatic electric water heater and 
electric sterilizer will provide hot water 
for cleaning and heat for sterilizing at 
a considerable saving of labor with no 
increase in operating cost. 

With the growing shortage of trans- 
portation facilities, there is a rapidly in- 


creasing interest in equipment for re- 
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moving surplus water from fruits and 
vegetables. Electric dehydrating equip- 
ment is now available in a wide range of 
sizes suitable for use on any farm. 

When the temperature of the drink- 
ing water is near or below the freezing 
point, live stock and poultry will not 
consume enough to maintain both body 
requirements and the needs for normal 
production. A simple inexpensive elec- 
tric heater installed in the water troughs 
will prevent periodic drops in production 
during cold weather. An electric water 
warmer in the laying house will increase 
annual egg production by twelve to fif- 
teen eggs per bird. A water warmer for 
dairy cows will increase production ten 
to fifteen per cent when outside temper- 
atures are below 35 

Lighting Applications 

Much of the work around the farm- 
stead is performed before daylight, or 
after dark. This is particularly true on 
the dairy farm. With the present short- 
age of labor, the farmer’s work-day will 
be lengthened still more. Good light in 
the farm buildings and in the farmyard 
will save twenty to thirty per cent of 
this “after dark” time and will reduce 
the danger of serious accidents. 

Good lighting in the milk room and 
other locations where food is processed 
will encourage cleanliness, thus eliminat- 
ing loss or improving the quality of the 
product to be marketed. 

The use of lights to lengthen the day 
in the poultry laying house during fall 
and winter months will increase egg pro 
duction during this period, thus tending 
to offset the peak production normally 
experienced during the spring and early 
summer months. The increased produc- 
tion during this period of high prices 
will bring a net profit of fifty to sixty 
cents per day for each one hundred hens. 

Many applications of infra-red and 
ultra-violet light contribute to increased 
production on the farm by promoting 
animal growth. 

Electricity in the Farm Home 

‘The importance of farm home elec- 
trification in a program of increased farm 
production should not be overlooked nor 
under-estimated. The farm woman nor- 
mally spends considerable time helping 
with outside activities. Her role will 
certainly become increasingly important 
as farm labor decreases. Good lighting 
in the home, running water, the electric 
refrigerator, range, laundry equipment 
and the many other household appliances 
will relieve her of much drudgery and 
save at least twenty to thirty per cent of 
the time required to perform the neces- 
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sary household tasks. This saving may 
reach a total of four to six million hours 
daily. 
Cost of Electric Service 

In this emergency it is often necessary 
to sacrifice cost to gain speed and volume. 
However, it is gratifying to note that 
electric rates now in effect throughout 
the country’ are such that the great ma- 
jority of the jobs about the farm home 
and the farmstead requiring light, heat 
or power can be done as cheaply or 
cheaper with electricity than with other 
types of fuel or power. The over-all cost 


ot electric appliances and equipment 
compares very favorably with other 
types. 


Equipment Now in Use 

There are no figures available which 
show the exact amount of electric equip- 
ment now being used in the productive 
How- 
ever, the results of a number of surveys, 
covering well dis- 
tributed throughout the country give a 
tairly accurate indication of the national 
situation. 


enterprises on American farms. 


considerable areas 


‘Yo cite one example with which I am 
personally familiar: 

A recent detailed survey of four hun 
dred farms carefully selected to represent 
“a true cross section of the 50,000 farm 
the 
panies in Texas, shows that 99 percent 


customers of electric service com- 
ot all farms have radios, 96 percent have 
irons, 72 percent have household refrig- 
erators, 52 percent have washers, and 22 
Fighty- 
eight percent of the dairies are using 


percent have electric ranges. 
electric milk coolers; 52 percent are us- 
ing milking machines, and 18 percent 
have electric water heaters. Fifty-three 
percent of the poultry farms and 24 per- 
cent of all farms are using electric 
brooders; 52 percent of the poultry 
farms are using lights to increase egg 
production ; 82 percent of the dairies and 
24 percent of all the other farms are 
using electric water systems. 

An analysis of available data indicates 
that American 
hand more than one billion dollars worth 


of electric appliances and equipment. 


farmers now have on 


New Equipment 

Just how much new equipment will 
be available in the immediate future is, 
The Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognized the importance 
of electrical equipment in food produc- 
tion and has made provisions for the 
to secure a limited amount of 
that equipment which is absolutely es- 
sential to the operation of the farm. 
farm machinery 


of course, uncertain. 


farmer 


Manufacturers of 
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have been assigned a priority rating of 
A-3 and have been given quotas of crit- 
ical metals and rubber for the manufac- 
ture of new machines and repair parts 
in 1942. Some of these quotas (ex- 
pressed in percent of 1940 production or 
sales) for electric equipment are as 
follows: 


Milking machines 206% 
Cream separators. .......... .213% 


Milk coolers (immersion type) . . 150% 


RUMMY gig. so Sa a scinie ocre Re ane 144% 
EIN Salas, UN ab wi cmeone 115% 
Water systems (jet type)......142% 
TR OUAUEE GAMER. ois 505s sce ne aro 100% 


Repairs—all types . .......... 150 to 200% 


Farmers have been given a priority 
rating of A-10 for repairs to machinery 
and equipment. 

As the War Program progresses, there 
is certain to be some adjustment and re- 
vision of these figures, so as to maintain 
the necessary balance between the pro- 
duction of food and the production of 
other civilian needs and war supplies. 

Substitutes 

The ingenuity of farmers, rural ser- 
vice representatives of the electric util- 
ities, the agricultural colleges and other 
agencies has already developed ways and 
means for making many substitutions for 
the critical materials ordinarily used in 
many applications of electricity to farm 
jobs. Certainly additional substitutions 
will be worked out. One good example 
of what can be done is the homemade 
electric brooder in which wood is used 
in place of metal for the entire canopy. 
Ordinary incandescent lamps are being 
used as a source of heat in these brooders 
as the supply of wire heating elements 
diminishes. 

Another example — refrigerated stor- 
age rooms and freezer chests can be built 
commercially or locally with a minimum 
of metal requirements. All-purpose farm 
refrigerators, with walk-in chill rooms 
of 350 cu ft and built-in freezer com- 
partments of 25 to 50 cu ft now operat- 
ing satisfactorily on many farms require 
a minimum of critical metals. The stor- 
age compartments are built entirely of 
wood and insulated with a low-priced, 
material. 
The only metal involved is for door 
hinges and fasteners and a few pounds 


readily available, non-critical 


of nails. 
The only copper used in the refriger- 


ation system is that in the condenser on 


the compressor. the tubing leading to the 
The 
coils in both compartments are made of 
a less critical material, thin-walled steel 
tubing. 

Other locally 


equipment involving substitutes for crit- 


cooling coils and in the controls. 


homemade or made 
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ical materials include egg coolers, all 
types of refrigeration equipment, dehy- 
drators, feed mixers, grain elevators, cir- 
culating fang and soil heating equipment. 


Care and Repair of Equipment 


‘The maintenance, care and repair of 
farm equipment is one of the important 
phases of any successful farm operation 
at any time. Under conditions of mate- 
rial and equipment shortages, such as 
those existing today, a systematic pro- 
gram of servicing and maintaining exist- 
ing equipment becomes imperative. 

Helping the farmer to secure maxi- 
benefit from his electric service 
under present conditions presents an op- 
portunity and challenge to the rural 


mum 


service representatives of the electric 
companies, the agricultural colleges, 
dealers and manufacturers, to further 


justify a service which has already earned 
the respect and confidence of the farmer. 


It appears likely that the most ef- 
fective educational and promotional 
programs will be directed along the 


following major lines: 

Stress those uses of electricity which con- 
tribute most to the food production pro- 
yram. 

Assist the farmer in securing the limited 
amount of new equipment which will be 
available. 

Help farmers to operate present equipment 
in the most efhicient manner. 

systematic maintenance and ser- 
vice of equipment. 

Assist farmers in securing repairs for equip- 
ment. 


Encourage 


Changed conditions will cause some 
method of 
farm customers. It has long been recog- 
nized that the most effective method of 
assisting the farmer with his electrical 
problems is through personal visits by 


revision in the contacting 


the rural service representative. Limita- 
tions in personnel and transportation fa- 
cilities will seriously curtail such activ- 
ities in the future. It will be necessary 
to resort to a more extensive use of the 
mail, group meetings and demonstrations, 
fair exhibits, and other forms of “mass 
selling.” 

Closet 


service representatives, dealers, extension 


cooperation between electric 


agents, vocational teachers, and farm 
organizations will eliminate much over- 
lapping of effort and will certainly result 
in a better understanding of mutual and 
individual problems. 

We may rest assured that the Amer- 
ican farmer, with the aid of his nine 
million kilowatts of electric equipment 
already installed, and an annual use of 
more than three billion kilowatthours of 
electric energy will meet his responsi- 
bility toward winning this war in the 
shortest possible time. 
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A Survey of Various Classes of Direct Damage 
Insurance Carried by Electric and Gas Utilities 


By Reginald Fleming 


Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


Member Insurance Committee, EEI and Insurance Committee AGA 


ARLY in March a questionnaire 
was circulated to a representative 
list of electric and gas utility 

companies by the Insurance Committees 
of the Edison Electric Institute and the 
American Gas Association, with the ob- 
ject of determining the practices of these 
companies in carrying certain forms of 
direct damage insurance. It was not the 
purpose to ascertain all of the kinds of 
insurance carried, but only those which 
might be directly concerned with loss of, 
the physical properties 
caused by circumstances arising out of 
the present unusual conditions, such as 
war risk, riot and civil commotion, ma- 


or damage to, 


licious mischief and vandalism. 
Replies have been received from 180 


companies, classified as follows: 


Class of Operations 
Gas Operations only 
Electric Operations only oe ~ 
Combination Gas and Electric Operations. . 
ROERD Bik dcri wed hws 


Including individual companies of less than 
geregating more than 100,000 meters). 








Some of the companies do other than a 
vas and electric business, but such other 
operations are not reflected in the 
analysis. 

The results of the survey are indicat- 
ed in the tables on the opposite page. The 
states comprised in the geographic classi- 
fication used are listed in the third col- 
umn on this page. 

A brief general description of the sev- 
eral classes of direct damage insurance 
carried by reporting companies follows. 
An exact description of the coverage 
may be obtained from the provisions of 
the policies and their endorsements 
directly. 

Fire Insurance 

Covers against all direct loss and dam- 
age by fire but is not liable for loss or 
damage caused directly or indirectly by 
invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or 
commotion, or military or 
power. 


usurped 


Fire—Extended Cover 


Chis coverage is by endorsement to 


the fire insurance policy. It enlarges the 
coverage under the fire policy to include 
direct loss and damage due to wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado, hail, explosion, 
riot, riot attending a strike, aircraft, 
smoke and vehicle damage. For a full 
explanation of the coverage reference 
should be made to the policy, but for 
the purpose of this memorandum there 
is given hereunder a limited description 
of the explosion, riot, and riot attending 
a strike coverage. 
(a) Explosion 

Iexcludes explosion originating within 
steam boilers, pipes, flywheels, engines 
and machinery connected therewith and 
operated thereby. 


Companies Having 
Less Than More Than 





100,000 Meters 100,000 Meters* Total 
15 63 78 
2 53 55 
5 42 47 
22 158 180 
100,000 meters but which are part of a systen 


(b) Riot and Riot Including a Strike 
Covers direct loss or damage by riot 
or riot attending a strike. By endorse- 
ment coverage may be extended to 1n- 
clude willful or malicious physical in- 
jury to or destruction of the insured 
property not in connection with a riot. 
There is no liability for loss due di- 
rectly or indirectly to bombardment, in- 
vasion, civil war, insurrection, rebellion, 
revolution, military or usurped power or 
by operations of armed forces while en- 
gaged in hostilities (whether war be de- 
clared or not) or by civil commotion 
arising from any of the foregoing. 


War Risk or Bombardment 

Covers against all physical loss by (1) 
war, whether declared or not; (2) inva- 
sion; (3) civil war, insurrection, rebel- 
lion or revolution; (4) military or 
usurped power; (5) bombardment, na- 
val or military; (6) aerial craft (hostile 
or otherwise) while engaged in active 
war service during war time, including 


bombs, shells or missiles dropped or 


thrown therefrom or discharged thereat; 
(7) fire and /or explosion directly caused 
by any of the foregoing, whether origi- 


nating 
There 


on the premises or elsewhere. 
is no liability for loss (among 


other causes) due to pillage or looting, 
clandestine acts, acts of individuals or 
groups not committed during and in con- 
nection with operations of military or 


naval armed forces in the country where 
the insured property is situated, con- 


fiscation, nationalization, expropriation, 


requisition, 


commandeering, 


capture, 


seizure, sequestration, or detention by or 


under the order of any government or 


political subdivision of the country or 


state in which the property is situated. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Without 


Malicious 


Mischief and Vandalism 


Covers against direct loss or damage 


to insured property caused by riot, riot 


attending a strike, occupation of prop- 


(Continued on page 165) 


GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICA- 


TION OF STATES 


Atlantic Seaboard 


States 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Washington, D. C. 


North Central 

States 
Indiana 
Illinois 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
South Dakota 


Wisconsin 


Pacific Coast 
States 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


South Central 
States 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 

Texas 


Plateau 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Nevada 
Utah 
Wyoming 


States 


Canada 
All Territories 
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Value of Industrial Nursing Services 
in Small Industries 


By Phoebe Brown, R.N. 


Industrial Nursing Division, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 


One of a Series of Articles Sponsored by the Accident Prevention Committee of the 


RIOR to the time that legislation 
was enacted to protect the work- 
man, the average employer con- 

cerned himself merely with the replacing 
of the injured or ill by new workers, 
taking the attitude that his responsibility 
ceased with the termination of the work- 
ers usefulness, regardless of the cause. A 
tew other industrialists 
minded looked about for means to rem- 
edy this condition. Out of the realization 
of this need, the first steps in legislation 
and organization to protect the worker 
came into existence. 

Compensation laws for 
workers were first established in 1884 by 
Germany, in 1887 by Austria, and in 
1895 by Norway. ‘The first effective 
compensation laws were passed in the 
United States in 1911. 

Up until 1900 there were as far as 


more _ social 


industrial 


is known only three nurses employed in 
industry in this country. The first was 
at The Vermont Marble Company in 
1895, the second at The Employees Ben- 
efit Association of John Wanamaker’s 
large department store in New York 
City in 1897, and the third by Fred 
Loeser in his department store in Brook- 
lyn, New York. These three groups all 
started in different ways and followed 
different procedures but all started be- 
cause of the need of nursing service to 
the worker and his family and the need 
of first aid treatment of his injuries. 


There are now approximately 3500 
industrial nurses in the United States. 
With the increased demands for produc- 
tion, there is ever a greater need of well 
trained public health nurses not only in 
the large, well established plants but in 
the smaller industries as well. The small 
plants are badly in need of better med- 
ical programs but until recently little 
thought has been given to the problem. 
When we stop to consider that benefits 
paid under compensation laws of this 
country annually are approximately 
$400,000,000 and that time lost due to 
non-industrial illness costs the employer 
fifteen times as much as his compensa- 
tion, it is time that we study the health 


Edison Electric Institute. 


and welfare of the worker more closely. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
management to consider that the services 
of a nurse ‘are not warranted unless full 
time services are indicated. Is there any 
reason why a part time nursing service 
cannot be worked out for a group of 
small industries conveniently located? In 
some communities visiting nurse associa- 
tions have been called on to service the 
individual plants on an hourly basis. The 
amount of time necessary to service any 
one plant is based upon the needs of the 
plant and possibly upon the extent to 
which the plant utilizes the services of 
the nurse. At all times the nurse works 
under the medical direction of a physi- 
cian who may be retained as a medical 
consultant only or he may be engaged on 
a part time basis. Standing orders to 
guide the nurse are arranged by the 
physician chosen. 

The objective of nursing service is to 
promote the physical and mental health 
of the employee through health teaching 
so that lost time from accidents or ill- 
ness may be reduced. The following ac- 
tivity may be engaged in by the nurse: 
Administering first aid treatment. 
Teaching of first aid to selected em- 
plovees. 

3. Promoting the physical examination pro- 
gram and encouraging the employee in cor- 
rection of defects 

+. Detecting early symptoms of disease. 

5. Health education of individuals and 
groups of employees. 

6. Allaying of fears and anxieties which 
may lead to accidents. 

7. Assisting in the suitable placement of 
the employee. 

8. Aiding in the rehabilitation of the in- 
jured employee. 

9. Visiting ill or injured employees in the 
home or in the hospital. 

10. Observing conditions in the plant re- 
lating to health and sanitation. 


Jj 
2. 


In corporations where groups of em- 
ployees are scattered over a wide area, an 
industrial nurse can very well service the 
locations by making periodic visits to 
each one and making any necessary calls 
on employees who are disabled while in 
the vicinity. She will become acquainted 
with the available physicians in the com- 
munity and work closely with them in an 


effort to secure the maximum coopera- 
tion of the employee. Many long periods 


ot rehabilitation have been shortened and 
neurosis avoided by placing a workman 
back on a lighter job until such time as 
he is able to assume his regular employ- 
ment. 

Cooperation with community health 
clinics concerned with specific health 
programs such .as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
cancer and heart disease can be spon- 
sored and the company as well as the 
employee will benefit by participation 
therein. All medical and health programs 
directly affect the individual employee 
and improve the health of the entire com- 
munity in which the company is located. 
Health teaching in the form of nutrition 
classes and home nursing classes can be 
arranged for and will create much good 
It might be 
necessary at times to teach nursing care 
to some individual in the home that they 
may be better qualified to care for an 
invalid. It is said that we are a nation 
deficient in vitamins not because we do 
not have an abundance of food but be- 
cause we need to know more about the 


will among the families. 


proper foods and proportions of which 
obtain a well balanced diet. By means 
of group meetings, pamphlets and_post- 
ers, the nurse can acquaint the wage 
earner with proper selection of food to 
maintain maximum efficiency. 


Physical examinations are an essential 
part of any health and safety program 
and when they are done by a well quali- 
fied physician and the necessary correc- 
tion of physical defects is done, the stand- 
ard of health is greatly improved. Dental 
cavities and impairment of vision are the 
two most common defects found and un- 
less a follow up system of determining 
whether or not the employee has fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the ex- 
amining physician is established, much of 
Who 
is better qualified to urge the employee 
to consult his family physician or dentist 
than the nurse? He will appreciate her 
kindly interest in him and if funds are 
not available for the expense involved, 
she may assist him in making the neces- 


the value of the program is lost. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Program for Accounting Meetings at Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 11th and 12th 


O afford an opportunity for a general discussion of account- 

ing problems brought on by war conditions, meetings will be 

held at the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 11th and 
12th by accounting representatives of the electric and gas utilities. 
The meetings will be conducted by the chairmen of the several 
committees making up the accounting groups within the two in- 
dustries and will be open to committee members and other repre- 
sentatives of electric and gas companies. 


Utility executives and accountants are invited to attend and 
participate in the discussions on subjects which are of particular 
interest to the utility companies at this time. 


The meetings will get under way at 10:00 a. m., Monday, May 
llth with a General Session devoted to general presentations of the 
problems to be considered at later sessions. Monday afternoon 
the delegates will divide into two groups to begin the more specific 
discussion of the problems outlined in the general session. 


On Tuesday morning, the conference will divide further into 


eight smaller groups for the more intensive consideration of specific 
subjects. Eight of these smaller group meetings are scheduled to 
consider: Customer accounting; customer relations; credits and col- 
lections; depreciation; general accounting; materials, supplies and 
transportation; plant accounting and records; and taxation. These 
meetings will begin at 9:30 a. m. and will continue throughout the 
morning. 


At 12:30 the delegates will move to luncheon meetings where 
the discussion will be continued throughout the afternoon, until the 
subjects have been covered as thoroughly as time limits will permit. 


Messrs. G. H. Bourne, The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
New York, and L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, 
are co-chairmen of the meeting and have been assisted by Messrs. 
F. B. Flahive, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y., 
and L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn., in the formulation of the program. 


The program for the meeting follows: 





MONDAY MORNING, MAY llth 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 A. M. 


Presiding: G. H. Bourne, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Company, Dal- 
las, Texas 

Opening Remarks 
L. L. Dyer 

Address of Welcome 
E. G. CRAwForb, President, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

War Experiences of English Companies 
E. N. Kevver, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Safeguarding Records From Air Raids 
E. H. Conarroe, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Personnel Problems 
J. D. Dincwe._, Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Closing Remarks 
G. H. BourNE 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MAY lith 
GROUP SESSIONS, 2:00 P. M. 

Customer Activities Group 

Presiding: H. R. FLANEGAN, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. W. Fucus, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meeting Emergency Conditions in Customer 
Activities 
G. W. Fucus 

Discussion—Customer Accounting Under Bi- 
monthly and Quarterly Plans of Meter 
Reading and Billing; Meter Reading Prob- 
lems; Billing and Bookkeeping Changes; 
Personnel and Cost Angles 
Led by E. F. Empreet, New Haven Gas 
Light Company, New Haven, Conn. . 

Discussion—Collections in Wartime: Chang- 
ing Aspects of the Collection Program 
Led by W. R. Semen, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Summary of Discussion and Concluding Re- 
marks 
E. N. Kevrer, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Accounting Group 

Presiding: J. W. GLENDENING, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
O. H. Ritenour, Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Program 


Punch Cards—Stores accounting 
L. E. Reynoips, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Streamlining Reports 
N. W. Haircut, Columbia 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Overheads—What Records Should Be Main- 
tained on Overheads? How Determined 
and Applied ? 
L. J. Marino, The Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Discussion—War Emergency Expenses 
—Personnel Problems 
Summary of Discussion and Concluding Re- 
marks 
Cc. E. Packman, Middle 
Corp., Chicago, Illinois 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 12th 
GROUP MEETINGS, 9:30 A. M. 


Engineering 


West 


Service 


Customer Activities Group 
Presiding: H. R. FLANeGAN, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. W. Fucus, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emphasizing the “Customer” in 
Activities 
H. R. FLANEGAN 
Discussion—Customer Relations in the War 
Emergency 
Led by OnMeER ULtery, Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Summary of Discussion and Concluding Re- 
marks 
L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Customer 


Light & 


General Accounting Group 

Presiding: J. W. GLENDENING, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp, New York, N.Y. 
R. E. Hui, United Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Shreveport. Louisiana 

Discussion—Eliminating and Condensing of 
Reports. Protection of Vital Records Dur- 
ing Present Emergency 
—Handling Forfeited Discounts—in earn- 
ings at date account became delinquent o1 
at time of collection 
—Ofiice Equipment Situation—what is to 
be done when present equipment cannot be 
replaced ? 
—Handling of Surplus Material—are com- 
panies using the surplus materials of other 
companies to supply their own needs? 
— Accounting for Autos 


Purchasing, Stores & Transportation Group 
Presiding: W. P. McArpte, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
C. H. Zur Nuiepen, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion—Priorities P-46 and P-98; Recla- 
mation and Salvage 
Led by W. P. McArpie, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
—Effect of War Emergency and Priority 
Control on: 
I Materials and Supplies 
I] Transportation 
Restrictions in the Use of Equipment 
Substitute Methods of Transportation 
Transportation Expenses—clearing 


Plant Accounting & Records Group 

Presiding: H. B. Harpwick, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp, New York, N. Y. 
E. F. Wresse_t, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Discussion—Plans and Methods for Stream- 
lining the plant accounting records and 
procedures 
—To what extent can 
records be reduced ? 
—How can the investment in plant records 
be salvaged if records are reduced during 
the present emergency ? 
—The effect of substitute materials 
—Budget and work order procedures 
—Controlled standard costs 


plant accounting 


Taxation Group 
Presiding: R. M. CampsBeit, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, New York, N. Y. 
Discussion—The War Tax Program 
—The Accountant and Increasing Taxes 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 12th 
LUNCHEON MEETINGS, 12:30 to + P. M. 


Secure Your Luncheon Tickets When You 
Register alee Priv 4 $1.50 
Customer Activities Group 
Customer Accounting 
Customer Relations 
Credits and Collections 
General Activities Group 
General Accounting 
Depreciation 
Purchasing, Stores & Transportation 
Plant Accounting & Records 
Taxation 
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Joint Meeting of Engineering Committees 


HE customary grouped Spring 

meetings of the Engineering Com- 

mittees of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute will be held on May 4, 5 and 6, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. In conformity with the times, the 
general program will be shortened and 
condensed wherever possible. The Hy- 
draulic Power Committee will not meet 
on this occasion principally because cer- 
tain work in progress will not be com- 


Chicago, May 4th. 5th and 6th 


pleted in time for consideration by the 
members, and the Meter and Service 
Committee will not be represented be- 
commitments required a 


cause prior 


meeting elsewhere only two weeks 
earlier. 

The programs of the several commit- 
tees are, if anything, more crowded than 
usual, with urgent operating matters and 
situations arising out of the state of war. 
They will be well pressed to complete 


Program 
8 


their programs within the allotted time 
for sessions, and this consideration alone 
would be sufficient to curtail any addi- 
tional activities. 

The only event scheduled of a general 
nature is a joint luncheon on Tuesday, 
May 5, without formal speakers, where 
it is contemplated that a rapid review 
of outstanding engineering activities will 
be provided by the chairmen of the com- 
mittees. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


May 5 — 9:30 a.m. — Berwyn Room 


Round Table Discussion 


May 5 — 2:00 p.m. — East Lounge 


Georce S. Dieut, Chairman 


sentative 
H. O. SPRINKLE, 


Joint Session—Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, with Executive H. O. SPRINKLE, 


Committee of the Public Utility Section of the 
National Safety Council 


Discussion: 


Report by Transmission and Distribution Committee Liaison Repre- 


Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmount, W. Va. 

Report on Linemen’s Handbook 

Monongahela West Penn Public Service Cov., 

Fairmount, W. Va. 


Report on Low Voltage Hazards 
C. B. BouLet, Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Simplification of the Collection of Accident Statistics for the 


Electric Industry 


May 6— 1:30 p.m. — Berwyn Room 


A.S.A. Code for the Compilation of Accident Causes in the Elec- 


tric Industry 


Counted Against the Operating Company? 


May 6 — 9:00 a.m. — Berwyn Room 


Report of the Statistics Committee 


E. H. Kren, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Report on Merit Award Certificate 


Report on the Rubber Protective Equipment Investigation 
Roy M. Gopwin, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 : : ; Report on Public Safety 
Should Accidents Which Occur During an Actual Air Raid Be A. A. Ratt, Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Discussion — Warm Weather and Electric Shock Hazards 

W. R. SmitH and D. C. Stewart, Public Service Electric & Gas 


Co., Newark, N. J., and Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Report on Resuscitation 


x. 


W. R. Smirn, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Progress Report on Street and Highway Protective Measures 
H. F. Wess, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


E. V. SAYLes, Chairman 


Attendance Limited to Committee Members, Representatives of Light and 


May 4— 9:45 a.m. — Michigan Room 


Underground Group 


T. G. HittronyMus, Chairman 


Increased Cable Rating for War Industry Loads —I1 
E. W. OgsTERREICH, Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Cable Operation Report 


A. B. CampBeLt, Edison Electric Institute, New York City FE 


Low Voltage A-C Network Report 


A. Bopicky, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Discussion of 73 Kv Oil-Filled Cable Installation in Kansas City 


(with colored movtes) 


T. G. HieronyMus, Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
General Discussion of Underground Systems 


May 4— 2:00 p.m. — Michigan Room 


Current Problems With Respect to Priorities 


Power Utility Companies and Invited Guests 


May 5 — 9:30 a.m. — Michigan Room 


Overhead Distribution Group 


G. H. Fiepier, Chairman 


Use of Steel Wire for Overhead Line Extensions 
I. F. Pererson, American Steel and Wire Company 
Effect of Bombing on Shanghai Power System 


W. Hunter, formerly with Shanghai Power Company 
Round Table Discussion 


cinnati, Ohio. 


System 


. SANForD, Presiding, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., Cin- 

(Attendance limited to members and represent- 
atives of power companies.) 

Possible Utilization of Existing Material by Relocation on the 


Increased Equipment Allowable Load Bases 


Organization for Emergency Protection and Repair 
Protection of Customers’ Service Installations 
Other Discussions of Current Problems 


May 5 — 2:00 p.m. — Michigan Room 


Joint Session — Electrical Equipment Committee and Transmission 


Wacker L. Cister, Power Branch — War Production Board, 


Washington, D. C. 


and Distribution Committee. 


(See Electrical Equipment Committee Program for this session.) 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 


R. W. WiLsrAHAM, Chairman 


May 4— 9:30 a.m. — East Lounge 


Closed session (attendance limited to members, and guests sponsored 
by members or the chairman) 


Operating and Maintenance Division 
H. S. Fitcu, Presiding 
Protection of Electric Utility Systems Against Air Raids 
A. V. DeBeecn, Canadian & General Finance Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 
Effect of Bombing on Shanghai Power System 
W. Hunter, formerly with Shanghai Power Company 
Effect of Rifle Fire on Transformer Tanks and Masonry Walls 
E. H. Snyper, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Round Table Discussion of Blackouts, Sabotage and Air Raid Pro- 
tection Measures 


System Engineering Division 
H. A. Dryar, Presiding 
Capacity Definitions 
S. Stokes, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Missouri 


May 4—2:00 p.m. — East Lounge 


Closed session (attendance limited to members, and guests sponsored 
by members or the chairman) 
System Engineering Division 
Curtailment of Load and Rerating of Equipment 
Puitip Sporn, American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New 
York City 
Effect of War Time on System Peak Load 
H. A. Dryar, Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apparatus and Design Division 
B. VAN Ness, JR., Presiding 
ipparatus Troubles 
F. S. Brown, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joint Committee — Oil Circuit Breaker Reports 
R. T. Henry, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
Dificulties with Shaft Couplings 
F. A, Lane, American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York 
City 


Revision of Rotating Machinery Standard ASA C30. 
H. E. Kent, Edison Electric Institute, New York City 


May 5— 9:00 a.m. — East Lounge 
OPEN SESSION 


Apparatus and Design Division 
B. VAN Ness, JR., Presiding 


Station Design as Affected by War Conditions and Material 
Limitations 
H. B. Woop, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
New Developments in Rotating Machinery Design 
L. BircKHEAD, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Meter and Service Division 
A. E. Si-ver, Presiding 
Report of Meter and Service Committee 
F. E. Davis, Commonwealth and Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Progress Report — Standardization of Bar-Type Current Trans- 
former 
Progress Report — Service Drop Cable Simplifications 
Submission for Confirmatory Vite —Specifications for Wound 
Type Current Transformers 
Submission for Confirmatory Vote — Specifications for Demand 
Register Scales 








May 5 — 2:00 p.m. — Michigan Room 


Joint Session with the Transmission and 
Distribution Committee 
Engineering Aspects of the Single Phase Motor Starting Current 
Problem 
B. C. SHERWoop, Chairman, AEIC and EEI representatives on 
Joint Committee. 
Joint Report on Utilization Voltages 
J. H. Foore, Chairman, Utilization Division, Electrical Equip 
ment Committee 
Coordination of Distribution and Power Supply System Voltages 
C. E. Arvipson, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Proposed ASA Preferred Wire Sizes 
F. E. SAnForp, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


J. A. Keetu, Chairman 


May 4— 10:00 a.m.— West Room 
May 5— 9:30 a.m.— West Room 


In order to allow a maximum of time for the Round Table Dis- 
cussion, the preliminary reports of the standing subcommittees will 
be very much curtailed. It is hoped that all of the Round Table 
subjects carried over from the February meeting, as well as new 


subjects offered, can be completed Monday. This will permit devot- 


ing all of Tuesday morning to the important subject of “Furnace 


Wall Tube Corrosion.” 


LUNCHEON MEETING OF ALL COMMITTEES 


May 5 — 12:30 p.m. — Ballroom 


The committee chairmen will briefly discuss the outstanding problems in their respective fields. 


Survey of Various Classes of Insurance 
(Continued from page 161) 


erty by striking employees, civil commo- 
tion, explosion originating on or off the 
premises of the assured excepting explo- 
sion originating in steam boilers, engines, 
and machinery, but excluding loss caused 
directly or indirectly by bombardment, 
war, insurrection or invasion, whether 
war is actually declared or not. The 
riot and civil commotion policy does not 


the strikers occupy the premises. It does 
not cover acts of malicious mischief or 
vandalism, or loss due to malicious in- 
tent of any kind, other than during riot, 
civil commotion or sit-down strikes. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Including 
Malicious Mischief and Vandalism 


dorsement extending the coverage to in- 
clude vandalism and malicious mischief, 
meaning the willful or malicious physi- 
cal injury to or destruction of the in- 
sured property. It should be noted that 


while the term “‘sabotage’’ is often used 
in connection with the vandalism and 


malicious mischief endorsement, strictly 





cover loss caused by a strike unless such 
loss is the result of mob violence or of 
a riot growing out of the strike or unless 


The coverage under this form of in- 
surance is the same as for the preceding 
item except that there is attached an en- 


speaking sabotage may include some acts 
not covered by the malicious damage 
form. 
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Alex 


LEX DOW died of pneumonia at 
Detroit on March 22, after an ill- 
ness of less than a week. The dominant 
personality in Detroit’s electric light and 
power industry for the last +9 years and 
for nearly as long an outstanding na- 
tional figure, Mr. Dow easily ranked 
among the greatest of the industry’s mas- 
ter-builders. 

Born in'Glasgow, Scotland, April 12, 
1862, his formal education was limited 
to six years at a Presbyterian parish 
school, circumstances forcing him to go 
to work at the age of 11. For six years 
he was messenger boy, then junior clerk 
and stenographer in a railroad effice. At 
17, he found with the 
Cunard Steamship Line in Liverpool. 
His clerical 


employment 


duties there often caused 
him to be afloat, and he spent all his 
steamships’ engine 


spare time in the 


rooms. 

In November, 1882, Mr. Dow came 
to the United States. His first job here 
was with the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Next he studied electricity as a 
supervisor of local line and instrument 
maintenance for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Telegraph Company. In October, 1888, 
he was employed by the Brush Electric 
Company of Cleveland, his first assign- 
ment with the Brush Company was as 
installing electrician of the Chicago of- 
fice. A year later he became District 
Engineer and was responsible for the 
design and construction in 1892 of the 
lighting of the South Park system of Chi- 
cago, which required 30 miles of under- 
ground cable. 

In 1893 the City of Detroit engaged 
him as Municipal Engineer and while 
in this position he designed and built a 
lighting plant for the city. In 1896 he 
resigned to become vice-president and 
general manager of The Edison [Illumi- 
nating Company of Detroit. 

When The Detroit Edison Company 
1903, Mr. 


tinued as vice-president and general man- 


was formed in Dow con- 
ager. In 1912 he became President and 
held that position for 28 years. During 
those years his insistence upon furnish- 
ing reliable electric service at fair rates 
played a major part in the growth of 
Detroit. 

In 1940 Mr. Dow resigned the presi- 
dency of The Detroit Edison Company, 
becoming Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. He continued until his death 
to serve as District Chief of Ordnance, 
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Dow 


U.S. Army, a post he had accepted in 
1932. 

The City of Detroit twice called Mr. 
Dow back to service. From 1916 to 1921 
he served as engineer member of the 
Board of Water Commissioners; from 
1925 to 1932 he was President of the 
Board. 
the department from politics, introduc- 
ing the sound business procedures which 


In both instances, he protected 


he had always observed. 

Many utility practices common today 
were pioneered by Mr. Dow. He 
planned the distant-controlled 
converter, first step in the development 
of automatic substations; in 1898 recog- 
nized the practicability of the Wright 


rotary 


demand meter, in use 40 years; built gen- 
erating plants near the load centers, with 
high voltage distribution to substations ; 
installed at Conners Creek the first of 
the large horizontal turbo-generators 
later to become standard throughout the 
country. 

Although Mr. Dow was a graduate 
of no university or technical school, he 
held honorary degrees in engineering, 
science, and the arts from the University 
of Michigan, University of Detroit and 
Wayne University. 

He was active for many years in the 
work of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 
Rate Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, he was a strong influ- 


As member and chairman of the 


ence in the development of electric rate 
forms and schedules. He was an early 
exponent of the demand type of rate now 
generally accepted as most logical and 
fair. 

affiliations 
American Society of Mechanical 
Society of Civil 
Institute of Elec- 


His professional were 
many: 
Engineers, American 
I-ngineers, American 
trical Engineers, the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers (Great Britain), The 
Institution of Mechanical 
(Great Britain). He was awarded the 


Edison Medal for 1936 by the A.I.E.E. 


He Was honorary charter member of the 


Engineers 


Engineering Society of Detroit, and since 
1936 had been president of the Trustees, 
Rackham Engineering Foundation. 
Surviving him are his wife, the former 
Kinnersley; their four chil- 
Mrs. James W. Parker, Mrs. 
Lawrence H. Connell, Col. Douglas 
Lothrop Dow, 
erandchildren. 


Vivienne 
dren, 


Dow, and and eight 
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Marion Penn 


ARION PENN, general manager 

of the Electric Department of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, and a director of the subsidiary 
companies of the Public Service Corpo- 
ration of New Jersey, died March 29 
at his home in South Orange, N. J., of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Although he 
had had a heart ailment for several years, 
Mr. Penn had been able to continue ac- 
tively his work in the company’s electric 
department and was in his office up to 
March 26. He was born May 5, 1890, 
at Humboldt, Tenn. 

Mr. Penn the electric 
utility field since his graduation from 
Purdue University in 1911 with a de- 
gree of B.S. in electrical engineering. His 
first job was with the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady, N. Y. He 
joined Public Service in 1914, where his 


had been in 


first assignment was as assistant division 
superintendent of the Central Division, 
at Elizabeth. 
to the company’s general office in New- 
A year later he 
was made superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Essex Generating Station in New- 


In 1919 he was assigned 


ark as plant engineer. 


ark, and subsequently, was superinten- 
dent, respectively, of the Marion and 
Kearny generating stations until 1926 
when he was promoted to general super- 
intendent of generation. He was named 
general manager of the Electric Depart- 
ment in 1935. 

A national figure in the electric util- 
ity industry, Mr. Penn was very active 
in the affairs of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. He was a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and a member of the American Society 


He worked 


closely with governmental agencies rela- 


of Mechanical Engineers. 


tive to the electric utility’s part in the 
war effort. 

Mr. Penn was a member of the Ford 
Peace Expedition in 1916. Back from 
that unsuccessful attempt to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities in a war-torn 
Europe, Mr. Penn returned to his work 
in Public Service. A month after the 
United States entered the World War I, 
Mr. Penn enlisted, in May, 1917, in the 
United States Army. He was at the first 
Officer’s Training Camp at Fort Myer, 
Va., where he was commissioned a cap- 
He went 
overseas with the Forty-Sixth Regiment, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 


tain in the heavy artillery. 
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PERSONALS 








CHARLES M. CoHN, executive vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
was elected president of the company at 
a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors to succeed HERBERT A. WAGNER, 
who has been president since 1915. Mr. 
Wagner will continue as chairman of 
the board, a position he assumed in 1939 
in addition to the presidency. 

WILLIAM SCHMIDT, JR., a vice-presi- 
dent of the company was made executive 
vice-president to Cohn. 
RALPH L. THOMAS, executive engineer, 
was elected a vice-president and J. T. 
WoLFE was elected assistant vice-pres!- 
dent. 

Mr. Cohn has spent his entire business 
career with the company. He has been 


succeed MIr. 


successively secretary, vice-president, ex- 
ecutive vice-president—to which position 
he was elected in 1931—and president. 
Mr. Cohn has long been a member of 
the utility’s board of directors and of 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Schmidt was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1938. He has 
been a director of the company since 
1914 and a member of the executive 
committee since 1933. He has had long 
experience in the financial affairs of the 
company. Before being elected vice- 
president he has served as auditor, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mr. Thomas had been executive engi- 
neer of the company since 1938 and has 
been a director since 1939. He was gen- 
eral superintendent of Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Co. from 1915 to 
1938 and has been project engineer of 
the Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. 
1930. from 
Princeton and later from Massachusetts 


since He was graduated 
Institute of Technology in electrical en- 
gineering. 


Appison W. LEE, JR., vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Louisville 
Gas and Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently celebrated his thirty-fifth year of 
continuous service with the company. In 
honor of the occasion T. B. Wilson, 
president of the company, presented to 
him a gold service button. Mr. Lee 
joined the company following his grad- 
uation from Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


JouHn B. Poston was elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. at the annual meeting of 


the board of directors. He succeeds B. 
W. Marr, who had been president of 
the company since 1929 and now con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Poston received his education at 
the University of California. His first 
employment in the public utility field 
was in 1914 with the Hocking Power 
Co., founded by his father, which was a 
predecessor company of the Southern 
Ohio Electric Co., later merged with 
the Columbus Railway, Power and 
Light Co. to form the present company. 

After serving several years as general 
manager of the Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., he was elected president in 1934. 
In 1931 he became a director of the Co- 
lumbus Railway, Power and Light Co. 
and was made its executive vice-presi- 
dent in 1932, continuing in that capacity 
after the two companies were merged in 
1937 into the Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric Co. 

Erwin H. WILL has been elected 
president of the El Paso Electric Co., to 
succeed Roy S. NELSON, now head of 
Gulf States Utilities Co. Mr. Will be- 
came identified with the El Paso prop- 
erties in 1935. 
appointed general 


Early that year he was 
lighting superinten- 
dent and three years later was promoted 
to the position of general superintendent 
of the lighting and transportation de- 
partments, the position he occupied at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

Mr. Will’s early experience was ob- 
tained with the Virginia Railway and 
Power Co., predecessor of Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Co. Starting in the en- 
gineering department in Richmond, Va., 
he was made chief draftsman and trans- 
ferred to Norfolk and upon the forma- 
tion of the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company, he remained in Norfolk first 
as assistant superintendent of the electric 
department and then as assistant to vice- 
president. Then he went to Suffolk as 
superintendent, district manager and as- 
sistant to general manager, returning to 
Richmond as industrial sales manager. 

GLENN C. Kirey has been elected 
vice-president of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company. Mr. Kiley has been 
manager of the company’s Western divi- 
sion with headquarters in Oklahoma 


City since 1933. 


E. F. GraHam, rate engineer and 
member of the board of directors of 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
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pany, has been appointed to the position 
of assistant to the president, FRANK M. 
WILKES. 

Mr. Graham’s association with the 
electric industry goes back to his gradua- 
tion from North Carolina State College 
when he went to Lynn, Mass., with the 
General Electric Company on their test 
course. From there he went to Marshall, 
Texas, as assistant to the chief engineer 
and later became assistant to the general 
manager. 

In 1927 he went to Texarkana as as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president of 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. He came to Shreveport in 1928 
and later that same year went to Dallas 
as assistant to the chief engineer of the 
Central and Southwest Utilities Com- 
pany. In 1932 he returned to Shreve- 
port as rate engineer and later became 
head of the rate department of South- 
western Gas and Electric Company. 


The promotion of FRANK M. War- 
REN, JR., to the position of second vice- 
president of Portland General Electric 
Company has been announced by James 
H. Polhemus, 


manager. 


president and general 

Mr. Warren formerly was assistant 
to the president. After graduating from 
the Stanford School of Enginnering and 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, Mr. Warren joined the Port- 
land General Electric Company in 1937 
as statistician, and later became assistant 
to the general division manager. 


c. F. 


engineer of the 


MOULTON, assistant operating 
Nebraska Power Co. 
for more than ten years and employed 
at the power station nearly 16 years, 
has been promoted to operating engineer, 
with supervision of operating employees 
in the turbine, boiler and switchboard 
Rospert R. Briccs will add su- 
pervision of plant efficiency and _ better- 
ment work to his duties as chief chem- 
ist. Mr. Briggs’ new title is plant effi- 
ciency engineer. He has been at the 
power station nearly 21 years, starting 


rooms. 


in the turbine room. 


Rospert F. 
employee of 


Progsst of Hartford, an 
The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company for 19 years, was 
elected assistant secretary of the Com- 
pany at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in Hartford, April 15. He will suc- 
ceed Ray K. Linsley of Bristol, assistant 
secretary since 1932. Mr. Linsley plans 
to retire on August 1, after 43 years in 
the public utility field. 
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Value of Industrial Nursing 
Services 
(Continued from page 162) 

sary loan through the Credit Union or 
the Employees Benefit Association. Com- 
plaints of unhealthy working conditions 
may come to the nurse which, when 
referred to the proper department by her, 
will improve health conditions and as- 
sure the employee that he did not seek 
her counsel in vain. 

In visiting the injured employee, the 
nurse is sometimes the only company rep- 
resentative who calls on him for all too 
often this is an important duty which is 
overlooked. Perhaps it is the suffering 
man’s first experience in a hospital and 
he is apprehensive about his condition. 
He may be worried about expenses in- 
curred and if at this time the nurse will 
explain the company’s responsibility and 
interest in him it will relieve his mind 
immensely and hasten his recovery. Con- 
fidence of a patient in his physician is an 
important factor and the nurse may not 
only assist in the selection of a well qual- 
ified physician but will aid in building 
confidence in the physician chosen. If 
the patient has been injured in an iso- 
lated area of the country it may be neces- 
sary to call in a consultant or arrange to 
have him transferred to a medical center 
with available facilities for treatment. 
These matters may be referred to the 
medical director retained by the corpora- 
tion. After an injury there may be need 
of a series of physio-therapy and occupa- 
tional therapy treatments to restore func- 
tion to the injured member, thereby 
greatly reducing the permanent disabil- 
ity. A well informed nurse can, under 
the physician’s instructions, arrange for 
this form of treatment. 

Dermatitis or skin irritation is respon- 
sible for an estimated 65 per cent of all 
compensable occupational disease in the 
United States. This problem alone is 
one in which the nurse can aid manage- 
ment in reducing costs by investigating 
the type of irritant which the employee 
is coming in contact with, and eliminat- 
ing the substance as much as possible. If 
it is a chemical irritant to which the 
employee is particularly sensitive, a sub- 
stitute may be found, or protective cloth- 
ing such as gloves or protective oint- 
ments may be indicated. Poison weeds 
are a common source of trouble and each 
year many people suffer discomfort and 
disability because of contact with poison 
ivy or oak. Dr. Louis Schwartz of U. S. 
Public Health Service reports that an 
effective protective cream may be made 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
1942 
APRIL 
9-10 Midwest Power Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
14-15 Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
16-17 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 
24 Maryland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
23-24 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Engineering and Operating 
Section, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
27-30 Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Chicago, III. 
MAY 
4-5 Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
4-5 Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
4-5 Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
5-6 Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
6-8 Electrical Manufacturers Club, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
10-15 National Retail Credit Men’s Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
10-15 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 
11-12 Accounting Meeting of Gas and Electric Utilities, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
11-15 National Fire Protection Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
17-21 National Electrical Wholesalers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
18-19 Arkansas Utilities Association, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark. 
21-22 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo. 
21-22 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Annual Convention, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
22-26 Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
25-28 National Association of Purchasing Agents, New York, N. Y. 
JUNE 
8-10 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
10-12 Canadian Electrical Association, Log Chateau, Seigniory Club, Que. 
11-12 National District Heating Association, semi-annual meeting, The Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
15-17. American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, semi-annual meeting, 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
21-24 Public Utilities Advertising Association, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
22-26 American Society for Testing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 





of a 10 per cent sodium perborate in van- 
ishing cream and applied to the exposed 
skin before beginning work and again at 


fundamentals of emergency first 
should be taught to as many individuals 
in each organization as possible. 


April, 1942 





aid 


Insofar 


noon, taking care to wash the skin well 


before re-applying the protective cream. 
Personal hygiene plays an important part 
in the eradication of all skin irritations. 

Courses in American Red Cross first 
aid should be held in attendance stimu- 
lated for many an injury is complicated 
by mishandling in transportation. 


The 


as the health and safety of the worker is 
a definite factor in his satisfactory ad- 
justment to his job, nursing in industry 
is closely allied to the general program 
of industrial relations. Thus the well 
qualified industrial nurse becomes a fac- 
tor in increasing production through pro- 
moting harmony and inspiring loyalty. 
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